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February 5, 1973 

Dear Mr. President: 

The Presidential Study Commission on International Kadio 
Broadcasting which you established on August 9, 1972, submits here- 
with its report. 

The five members of the Commission state at the outset that they 
share a commitment to the principle of freedom of information. 

"Let facts be submitted to a candid world," wrote Thomas Jeffer- 
son and his colleagues in the Declaration of Independence. It is in 
that spirit that all the members of this Commission have in the past 
supported various American programs designed to present facts and 
interpretations, not propaganda, to the citizens of nations within the 
Soviet bloc. The question we asked ourselves is : Are such instruments 
of information as Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty still worthy 
of our support? Is it still in the American national interest to broad- 
cast directly into the Soviet Union and the five Eastern European 
nations under Soviet hegemony ? Or are these radio stations relics of 
a by-gone age, Cold War monuments surviving in an era of detente i 

We have attempted to answer these questions objectively. Our 
commitment to peaceful relations with the Soviet bloc is just as strong 
as our view on freedom of information. Since none of us has had any 

The President 

of the United States 

(in) 
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operating, or any other sort of connection with either Radio Free 
Europe or Radio Liberty, we conducted our inquiry in an atmosphere 
of dispassionate skepticism. The fact that we are all on record against 
summary and unreasoned termination of these radio stations provided, 
if anything, a spur to our endeavors. We are satisfied that we have 
asked the right questions; we hope that you will find our answers 
useful in the formulation of your own views on "the relationship of the 
radios to the national interest and to this nation's foreign policy 
objectives." 

You also asked us, if continuation of the radios is deemed to be 
desirable, to suggest how the stations should be operated and funded 
in the future. Obviously, the critical problem is how can Federal 
financial support be granted to private corporations in such a way as 
not to impair their professional independence, credibility, and effec- 
tiveness, while retaining assurance that the broadcasts will not jeop- 
ardize the objectives of United States foreign policy. 

We have obtained, as you suggested, the views of some 30 mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and House of Representatives who 
have been most active in considering this important question. We have 
studied all of the relevant Senate and House hearings, the reports of 
the Research Branch of the Library of Congress, and the report of the 
General Accounting Office, which, collectively, deal with every aspect 
of the problem you assigned to us. We have conferred with the top 
leaders, headquartered in New York, of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty, and held conferences with State Department officials as well 
as with interested private individuals who gave us their suggestions on 
whether — and how — the stations should be continued. 

We have studied the hour-by-hour operations of Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty. For this purpose we went to Munich, Ger- 
many, site of the studios, where we went as deeply and thoroughly as 
we could into the research, news gathering, monitoring, broadcasting, 
and related operations. We interviewed recent emigres from the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe in an effort to satisfy ourselves of the 
validity of testimony previously presented to the Congress on the effec- 
tiveness of the broadcasts. 

Finally, we conferred at length with those who write and voice 
the broadcasts in order to satisfy ourselves of their attitudes, notably 
their restraint from harmful polemics, from temptations to attack in- 
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gether, Soviet broadcasts alone are on the air in 84 languages for a total 
of approximately 1,900 program hours each week. The Eastern Euro- 
pean allies of the Soviet Union also carry on a major effort by radio. 

( Because of the narrow limits within which the communist govern- 
ments" permit the introduction of foreign printed matter, films, and 
other information materials, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and other Western nations must rely on radio broad- 
casting to Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union as virtually the only 
effective means of reaching the peoples therejt)fficial foreign broad- 
casts, such as those of the Voice of America, are valuable in reporting 
international news and explaining official governmental positions. 
These broadcasts serve important purposes and should be continued. 

The Special Role of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty are unique in the entire 
spectrum of international broadcasting. They differ substantially from 
the official broadcasts of the United States and Western European 
nations. They operate essentially as a free press does in the United 
States. They too bring world news and interpretation into the Soviet 
sphere, but they [devote a substantial portion of their broadcasts to 
news and essential background information about internal develop- 
ments in and among the communist states^They correct misinforma- 
tion or partial information offered by the internal mass media of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern European countries. Recently the phenome- 
non known as samizdat — typescript circulation of uncensored manu- 
scripts — has added an important new dimension to the work of Radio 
Liberty (and also Radio Free Europe) , which now diffuse these "self- 
published" materials widely to their listeners. 

The stations are listened to regularly and appreciatively in the six 
countries under consideration: the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Hungary, Poland and Bulgaria. 

The Commission i s convinced that RadioFree Europe andR adio 
Liberty, by providing a flowj>f free and uncengored infonnatipn to 
peopj^ ^dtepffveJof it, actually contribute to a climate of detente rather 
than detract from it. Experience in the last few months has shown that 
"relaxation of tensions" on the government level does not necessarily 
lead to a relaxation of internal controls. In fact, since the summer of 
1972, quite the contrary has occurred. 

We t heref ore r ecommend that the stations be continued until jjie 
governments jof_th& countries to which the statiqnslire broadcasting 
permit a free flow of information and ideas, both internally and be- 
tween the East and West. 
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the advice and consent of the Senate from Americans distin- 
guished in such fields as foreign policy and mass communica- 
tion. The other directors would be the chief operating executive 
of Radio Free Europe, Inc. and the chief operating executive 
of the Radio Liberty Committee. They would be ex officio, non- 
voting members. 

— The Board would have a minimum staff, drawing on the sta- 
tions for much of its administrative support. 

— Headquarters of the new Board and the executive staffs of both 
stations should be located in contiguous space, preferably in the 
Washington, D.C., area. 

Possible Improvements and Economies 

The Commission recommends continuing efforts by the new Board 
and the two private corporations to develop consolidations and im- 
proved cooperation at every point where this is feasible. 

A potential area of consolidation is related to the urgent need 
of the stations for renovation and modernization of their facilities. 
This need is so critical that a start should be made at the earliest 
feasible time. But the Commission also urges that as soon as possible 
there be a comprehensive technical study of the feasibility of using 
joint broadcasting facilities designed to meet the needs of all broad- 
casting supported by the United States. The possibility of joint use 
of transmission facilities of VOA and the stations should be seriously 
considered, even though the functional integration of the stations with 
VOA should be rejected. 

Long-range economies and efficiencies might also accrue from con- 
solidating functions and space in Munich as well as at other locations 
where the stations have personnel and facilities. 

Financing the Stations 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty have, from their begin- 
nings, been essentially American undertakings. Although many West 
European governments and leaders have widely endorsed the broad- 
casts of the two radios, direct public support of broadcasting operations 
by European governments could lead to confusion in operational 
policies. This could ultimately impair the effectiveness of the stations 
as free and responsible information media within the context of United 
States foreign policy objectives. The Commission therefore believes 
that the stations must continue to be financed mainly by United States 
appropriated funds. 
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SECTION I 



THE RIGHT TO KNOW 



The Ideal 



"Everyone has the right of freedom of opinion and expression; 
this right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference, 
to seek, receive and impart information and ideas through any 
media and regardless of frontiers." 



". . . Since wars begin in the minds of mens, it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must be constructed . . . The States 
Parties to this Constitution, believing in full and equal opportuni- 
ties for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objective 
truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed 
and determined to develop and to increase the means of com- 
munication between their peoples and to employ these means for 
the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and more 
perfect knowledge of each other's lives, . . 



. . In my view the free flow of information and ideas among 



Article 19 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, 
Adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly. 



Preamble of the Constitution 
of the. United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 



(6) 
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The Redtitu 

These nobletxmcepts, regrettably, are far from realization in large 
areas of the worlcL^Poverty and ignorance alone substantially deny 
many peoples their right to knowledge. But others are robbed of this ? 
right by interference, more or less stringent, practiced by their gov- (p 
ernments — governments which plainly believe that a free flow of in- 
formation and ideas among their peoples could lead to criticism and / 
calls for internal reform. 

The Comm ission believes that no free people can be indifferent 
to any restrictionson the right to know^ wherever they may exist. We 
are convinced that responsible, peaceful action by Americans or others 
to~convey~ truthfuT inf ornjation to people living under various forms 
of information control, wherever they exist, should be encouraged. 

Limitations on freedom of information existing in the Soviet 
Union and its area of political and military hegemony, however, merit 
extraordinary concern. The Soviet sphere constitutes one of the two 
great power centers of the world. The peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and Western Europe have long and deep traditions of cultural 
and ethnic identity with most peoples of this area. Furthermore, this 
area is relatively well developed, composed of societies that have at- 
tained high educational and cultural levels and that possess advanced 
technical skills. They are, thus, naturally concerned and intensely 
interested in political as well as other important developments and is- 
sues, both in their own countries and worldwide. Yet today and for 
decades past they have suffered under pervasive systems of informa- 
tion control erected by their governments to deny them the most 
rudimentary access to "unauthorized" information and opinion. These 
systems apply to the domestic affairs of each country in the Soviet 
sphere, to the affairs of other communist countries, and to the affairs 
of the noncommunist world. 

The visit of President Nixon to the Soviet Union in May 1972 
symbolized a commendable improvement in official relations between 
East and West. Unfortunately, however, Soviet and other East 
European leaders have repeatedly stated that the principles of co- 
existence to not "offer possibilities of relaxing the ideological 
struggle." 

Mikhail Suslov, the foremost ideologist of the Soviet Party Polit- 
buro, on June 20, 1972, announced a new ideological campaign within 
the USSR, emphasizing that in the present period of international 
detente and in anticipation of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe intensified efforts must be made to prevent erosion 
of Soviet control over information. In his words : 
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, , , lit.: all our ideological work any relaxation of the struggle 
against reactionary hou rgeois uk< 1 
struggle precisely in the field of : 
is not and cannot be any peaceful < 
considerably, 

W\mi\.U;%hfi .practical impact of this campaign artd conm}C8& 
earlier ones ivpon the Soviet and Emmi Eu ropcaft peoples ? Freedom 
to travel abroad coatimies, in most countries, to be rigidly controlled. 
'Birrigrat ioTi, sa ve for a ;mv ? is d&uied as a matter of principle by mosfc- 
:\f these gov^rrimeots. The mo?5t striking- aspect of the current, funigi^r 
tion of some Soviet Jewish citizens h not ihn t there ha^e 'hoert obstacles 
but that it. ha* been pernutted at ail Constitutionally established 
rights to free expression— that fe, those rights guaranteed in the Soviet 
Constitution and the similar constifcut%^;of the other communist 
• atate&— continue to be rendered meaningless by the suppression of 
virtually every effort, to esemse, them outeiik the narrow limits 
dictated by the communM parties. Arrests, denial of employment, 
mrareeration in ntentai institutions, exile, and ev.en mnoval of citizen- 
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In niany of th** emintries of the Soviet sphere^adic Free Europe 
and Kadio Libertv broadcasts are heavily iammed v althovigh witli ^)iy 
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limited success* The Soviet government as well as soim other East 
Eu.ropeau governments also jam other foreign broadcasts, including. 



Voice of America. Jamminl 
s interna'- 
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and social information and opinion which the government will not 
permit to appear in print — circulates in handwritten or typescript 
.copies. A persistent theme in these documents is the right and the need 
to Soviet citizens to debate freely their national problems, and the 
documents suggest a wide range of solutions. There is evidence that 
extensive reading of samizdat materials over the Radio Liberty net- 
work has attracted considerable audience interest. 

In East Europe, some peoples have now achieved marginally 
greater freedom to travel abroad, to express new or unorthodox points 
of view about social, economic or political problems faced by their so- 
cieties, and to read non-communist publications. And two g overnments , 
Hungaryjaojd Eomania, no longer jam any foreign broadcasts. 

More detailed^escriptions of the impediments to the free flow of 
information and ideas to and within the Soviet Union and Eastern 
European countries are contained in two papers submitted at our re- 
quest by the research staffs of Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe, 
which the Commission believes merit attachment to this report (Ap- 
pendix C) . We asked the Department of State to review these papers. 
The Department found them to be compatible with its own 
observations. 

Governments in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union continue to 
enforce a substantial denial of the free circulation of ideas and infor- 
mation ; and yet there remains a need — indeed, a great thirst — among 
the peoples of these countries for these precious commodities. Thus, 
the continuation of credible international radio broadcasting, the only 
means of communication that penetrates government censorship, re- 
mains as critical today as it has been in the past. 

In February 1972 Senator Charles H. Percy stated on the floor of 
the Senate : 

"They (the peoples of Eastern Europe) wish a secure Europe, as 
we do, a Europe in which tensions have abated and armaments 
have been reduced, a Europe which has fewer barriers to the move- 
ment of people and the transmission of ideas. Until the govern- 
ments of the area permit and encourage this free flow, these two 
radio stations (Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe) play an 
important role. . . 

Congressional Record, 
February 22, 1972 

Senator Gale McGee added : 

"The fact is that both East and West are extensively engaged in 
international radio communication. It is also a fact that East- West 
negotiations are proceeding on a variety of issues. Agreements are 
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"We; must try U> uonyey accurate information to Hi* Ei 
about Western life, about the ainis of Western policy^ and about 
iM fe&vy price that t\w Cold War exscts^f rom both their people 

opinion and atrengtfoi it as s brake against dang^roiis and ad- 
venturous policies, hut I believe that- we must, try to do this as a 
matter of responsibility not to th** fitissjans but to oursel ves/ 3 

The Russian writer, Aleksandr Solzhenitsynj referred to this mum 
danger to mankind in his Nobei Prise l^ture published last year in 

" Radio Free Europe and Badio Liberty : 
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(Orwell understood this supremely. ) A muffled mm "is, as it were, 
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SECTION II 



INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
IN THE WORLD TODAY 



To an American acquainted only with medium-wave radio in the 
United States, the importance and growing volume of international 
shortwave broadcasting must be startling. In the "muffled zones" of the 
closed societies of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, its function is 
unique. Some facts that came to the Commission's attention : 

A. In 1950, there were 385 shortwave voice broadcast transmitters 
in operation around the world ; by 1972, there were 1,365. In 1961, there 
were 16 shortwave transmitters with a power of 200 kilowatts or 
higher; by 1972, there were 185. (Source: Voice of America) 

B. The most recent compilation of statistics, prepared by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation (see Table, page 13) shows that, 
based on the 27 countries that do nearly all of the world's international 
radio broadcasting, the number of program hours per week in 1960 was 
130 percent greater than in 1950. Between 1960 and 1970 there was a 
further increase of 65 percent. 

C. According to the most recent estimates, there are aboutHiQQ^ 
jai llion rad io rgceivers in the world, approximately one-third of which 
are able to receive shortwave broadcasts. This total is more than 
twice that for 1960, and the number is expected to double again by 
1980. (Source: BBC and Voice of America) Badio Liberty estimates 
there are about(30-3^million privately owned shortwave receivers in 
the USSR. In theTive RFE audience countries there is a total of more 
than 14 million receivers — close to one per family — of which an esti- 
mated 94 percent is capable of shortwave reception. 

Shortwave radio continues to grow largely because it is the only 
way to communicate with significant numbers of people without re- 
spect to national frontiers. A radio signal cannot be refused a visa, con- 
fiscated, or otherwise controlled. Jamming has never been totally 
effective. 
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We are persuaded, therefore, that to many millions of people 
shortwave radio is the primary source of information from other 
countries and a unique alternative source for comparison with what 
they are told by their governments. 

International Radio Broadcasting by the 
Soviet Union and Other Communist Countries 

Two stations — Radio Moscow and the so-called "independent" 
station, Radio Peace and PmgrrPA^ whirli uses Radio Moscow's facil- 
ities — maintain the largest foreign radio service in the world. Their 
weekly output is nearly 1J900 program hours in 84 languages. The in- 
crease in Soviet broadcasting is more striking if one examines the 
record of annual increases from 1948 to the present, as shown in 
Chart I, page 15. From 1948 to 1960 the total hours of Soviet interna- , 
tional broadcasting rose from about 380 to 1,000 per week, with a fur- 
ther increase from 1,000 to about 1,900 per week for the period 1960 to 
1972. 

To place these figures in the perspective of total communist in- 
ternational broadcasting, the Commission found that 14 countries or 
divided countries with communist governments engage in international 
broadcasting at a level ranging from the Soviet Union's 1,900 hours 
per week (not counting clandestine stations controlled by the USSR, 
as noted below) to 20 hours per week for Mongolia (see Chart II, 
page 16). 

Today, Soviet and Eastern European broadcasts directed at North 
America and Western Europe total about 1,350 hours per week. Soviet 
broadcasts comprise the largest single share of this output, about 384 
hours per week. 

Broadcasts from these communist countries beamed to North 
America total about 250 hours weekly, of which 164 hours are in Eng- 
lish and the remainder in a variety of European languages used by 
ethnic groups in the United States and Canada. Programs directed at 
Western Europe (including Greece and Turkey) and Israel total about 
1,100 hours weekly in at least 24 languages. German-language broad- 
casts account for the largest single part of this effort — 311 hours. These 
include the East German "Voice of the GDR," repeating East Ger- 
man domestic programs 24 hours a day. Billed as a "domestic service," 
it is nonetheless intended for reception beyond East German borders. 

In addition to programs specifically aimed at Western Europe 
and North America, several countries — the Soviet Union and Poland 
in particular — transmit programs aimed at "compatriots abroad" and 
"seamen" in their native languages. These programs, broadcast world- 
wide, are similar in many respects to the "Voice of the GDR" in that 
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RL and RFE deyote major attention to Soviet and East European 
dQmgst.jp. ^fffli^ providing listeners jsrith newsjwithheld or distorted 
by their own media and at the same time presenting drcumented an- 
alytical interpretationa^to help listenem Natter understand dftye lpp- 
ments and trends within t^i^coimtry^ 

Both RFE and RL have developed special knowledge and capa- 
bilities. A trained staff of specialists from each area to which the 
stations broadcast reads most of its nation's important newspapers, 
magazines, and specialized publications (including provincial, re- 
gional, and national materials). It monitors internal and international 
broadcasts and reads many of the books published, whether fiction, 
non-fiction or science. RFE and RL subscribe to most major Western 
wire services and also utilize those of the communist regimes. They 
have news bureaus in the major European capitals, at the United 
Nations and elsewhere in the United States. These sources have been 
utilized by formidable research organizations that enable RFE and 
RL to provide their listeners (and concerned scholars) with full and 
objective information on a wide range of subjects. 

The particular attractiveness of the stations to their listeners is 
the fact that they are not considered official "spokesmen" for govern- 
ment. Rather, they are thought of as independent and more credible 
media. For example, RFE's Polish-language transmissions are known 
in Poland as "Warsaw Four." ("Warsaw One", "Warsaw Two", and 
"Warsaw Three" are Polish Government stations.) Reliance on RFE 
as a source of news was particularly demonstrated at such times as the 
August 1968 Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia and the December 19?0 
Polish workers' uprising on the Baltic coast. 

RL's approach is conditioned by the huge area and diversity of 
the population of the Soviet Union. It is essentially "selective," based 
on a number of assumptions in regard to maximum broadcast effective- 
ness. RL tailors broadcasts specifically to the interests of students, 
scientists, technicians, intelligentsia, artists, middle levels of the 
bureaucracy, and professionals. Echoing the guarantees of the Soviet 
constitution, RL emphasizes the rights of all nationalities in the USSR 
to full information, without attempting to influence the future politi- 
cal status of any group. 

RFE, for reasons explained later in this report, is able to main- 
tain more intimate knowledge of listening conditions in its area. There 
ds also less jamming of its broadcasts. These considerations permit a 
broader mass appeal than RL finds possible. However, _RFE too, 
addresse sjtsglf jo specific audiences such as youth and the intelli- 
gentsia. 
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role of BIAS has been publicly supported by all former and present 
Chancellors of the Federal Republic and Mayors of Berlin. 

Policy Safeguards 

The correct tone is just as important for maximum effectiveness 
of RFE and RL as the truthful content of their broadcasts ^Therefore, 
thestations follow a number of self-imposed rules which restrainjjiem^ 
from inflammatory, strident, or belligerent language, blatant propa- 
ganda, rumor and scandal mongering, and petty attacks on the per- 
sonal lives of the listener countries' leadership. Incitement to wwoU. nr 
violence is completely off limits. The stations do, however , oondomn 
specific instances of the violation of human rights. 

The stations are run by American management both in New York 
and in Munich. The executives of the stations as well as the members 
of their boards are Americans of the highest professional competence 
and standing; The stations regularly receive background information 
from the Department of State. 

In the daily management of their affairs, RFE and RL in Munich 
rely heavily on the professional integrity of their staffs. Their policy 
control mechanisms are different because of differences in audience 
areas, organizational structure, and program patterns. RFE generally 
uses post-audit analysis whereas RL makes substantial pre-checks of 
its transmissions. In crisis situations programs at both stations are 
\ vigorously pre-audited. 
^ We have examined the editorial policy controls established by both 
radios and find them to be consonant with the objective of improved 
relations between East and West. We have extensively reviewed pro- 
gram scripts selected by the Commission on the basis of dates, events, 
and also of random choice. In addition, the Commission's staff con- 
ducted a broader review of scripts. Despite occasional aberrations from 
policy guidelines, we are satisfied that both radios have established 
procedures for review, evaluation, and consultation with program 
script writers to insure compliance with basic editorial policy. (See 
Appendix E for RFE and RL internal policy guidelines.) 

The governments of the countries to which they broadcast have, 
of course, accused them of distortions and provocations. The Com- 
mission believes that such accusations are almost entirely unwarranted. 
That comtaiunist governments are super-sensitive goes without 
saying — otherwise they would let their citizens have free access to 
the news, and RFE and RL would indeed be superfluous. 

The task of the stations is to provide that which is not available 
in the media of the countries to which they broadcast — full and honest 
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texts back to the Soviet Union, often into tape recorders (popularly 
known as "magizdat" or tape-publishing), from which ftiany tran- 
scripts are typed and reproduced. 

At the present time Radio Liberty has a collection of approxi- 
mately 2,000 scmuzdat documents. New documents come in every week. 
In the past year an archive has been created in the Central Research 
Department of Radio Liberty in Munich. Radio Liberty considers its 
collection in the public domain and seeks to make the materials broadly 
available to the world academic community. 

Evolution of RFE and RL 

( RFE went on the air in July 1950 as a division of the National 
T Committee for a Free Europe, which had been founded a year earlier 
( at the height of the Cold War in the wake of the Berlin Blockade and 
^ the communist seizure of power in Czechoslovakia. 
- . From its "Cold War" beginning, RFE has evolved into a "home 
yA\cj service" broadcaster. Though .the first changes in this directio n can be 
traced to the period ,fcefora.the Hungarian uprising in lSSfi^Jihjtt 
event— in which RFE 's role was severely criticized — marked a turning 
% point for the station. Thereafter, RFE saw its role increasingly as 
comparable to a free press working from outside, not to overthrow 
the communist system but to spread truthful information which could 
help bring about peaceful improvements in internal and international 
relations. 

What is now called Radio Liberty was initiated organizationally 
with the incorporation of the "American Committee for Freedom of 
the Peoples of the USSR, Inc.," on January 18, 1951. One of the pur- 
poses of this committee was to sponsor shortwave broadcasts to the 
USSR by former Soviet citizens living in the West. Broadcasts of 
"Radio Liberation" began two years later, on March 1, 1953, just a 
few days before Stalin's death. The name was changed to Radio 
Liberty in December 1963. The name change is just one indication of 
the policy evolution at Radio Liberty, too, over the years. 

Detente and the Continuing Need for RFE and RL 

t , r It has been argued that recent improvements in relations between 
•> the Soviet Union and the United States of America dictate termina- 
tion of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. Why continue an 
alleged irritant when things seem to be getting better? Why continue 
programs that were started in the Cold War period now that the Cold 
War is seemingly being replaced by serious efforts to increase detente? 
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First of all, it is a fact that the recent improvement in East- West 
government relations has taken place while these stations were operat- 
ing and some communist governments were denouncing them bitterly. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union apparently does not think its own 
international broadcasts have a damaging effect. After all, it devotes 
a major effort — as described in Section II of this report — to the 
conduct of what it continues to call its "ideological struggle against 
imperialism." The West has not objected and should not object in view 
of its acceptance of the principle of the free flow of information. 

The Commission believes that peace is more secure in well- 
informed societies and that uninformed societies may more easily be 
manipulated in directions threatening world peace. Access to informa- 
tion is necessary to East European societies in order that citizens there 
may form sound and responsible judgments about their own and world 
affairs. 

The two radios, by providing a flow of free information and inter- 
pretation, have enabled the peoples to whom they broadcast to remain 
informed and to judge for themselves which policies may contribute 
to social change and genuine improvement of peaceful relations. 

These stations are dedicated to providing full information to 
peoples who otherwise would be deprived of it. They have informed 
their audiences of developments and conditions in the world outside. 
They have conducted extensive research to provide these peoples with 
news and authoritative interpretations of events within their own 
countries which otherwise they would not have received. Ample testi- 
mony supports the claim that EFE and RL are regarded by many of 
their listeners as "our radio." 
y . , In the post-Stalin period, East European party leaders, while 

1 ^ isefeking to maintain their control, sometimes by means of coercion, 
Hjave been obliged increasingly to take popular "pressures" into con- 
sideration. They can no longer manufacture history to suit their needs. 
— * l^rezhnev, for instance, felt it necessary to justify the invasion of 
v „ Chechoslovakia; Stalin, in contrast, never felt compelled to explain or 
<^*N justify anything — he operated in an air-tight public opinion vacuum. 

The Commission, therefore, is confident that the radios, by provid- 
/ ing information and interpretation, will continue to be of help in 
future negotiations and cooperation between the Soviet Union and the 
United States in such areas as strategic arms limitation, trade, Euro- 
pean security, and environmental protection. 

The Commission has also addressed itself to the question of how 
* long RFE and RL must or should continue. It is our judgment that 
until the Soviet Union and East European countries change their 
attitudes and permit a free flow of truthful information, it is in the 
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refugees, defectors, recent emigres to the West, and the "negative" 
indicators of continuous jamming and regime attacks testify to the 
impact of Radio Liberty. Furthermore, since the report of the Con- 
gressional Research Service was prepared, Radio Liberty has initiated 
more extensive and more sophisticated evaluation procedures. 

Reports from Soviet and East European visitors to the West who 
are or have been in a position to know attest that RFE and RL are 
monitored in each country and transcripts are circulated daily or 
weekly in high party and government circles. These reports are con- 
firmed by frequent verbatim references in Eastern media. In two 
speeches, for example, Czechoslovak Party leader Gustav Husak has 
referred to "reading" monitorings of RFE, while former Polish Party 
leader Gomulka is reported by his former private secretary to have 
been a regular reader. Moreover, Gomulka once knowledgeably dis- 
cussed a broadcast by the RFE Polish chief with a leading West 
German journalist. 



The listenership and impact of the two stations can be supported 
by many examples. We have selected some examples of effective pro- 
gramming from hundreds that could be cited. 

►The Soviet mass media have constantly reported all economic 
and military aid given by the United States to Israel but have 
not informed the people of the massive help given by the USSR 
to the Arab nations, especially Egypt. Hence, when the Soviet 
government has accused the United States of being "Zionist" 
and the "imperialistic power in the Middle East," many Jjave 
believed the propaganda. Radio Liberty has given all the facts. 
Its analyses, based on careful research, have shown the vastness 
of the Soviet commitment of resources to the Arab states at a 
time when these resources are badly needed at home and have 
shown that this aid was not contributing to a peaceful solution 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Broadcasts on this topic have been 
of particular interest to the Soviet Moslem populations, for most 
of whom Radio Liberty represents the only non-communist 
source of information in their native languages. Among them 
and other Soviet citizens RL's broadcasts gave a realistic basis 
for understanding the Arab-Israeli conflict and eased the way for 
the shock of the Egyptian ouster* of Soviet troops and advisers 
in the summer of 1972. 



Samples of Effectiveness 
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►A classic example of why Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 



^JjAve a large listenership occurred during the "Prague Spring" of 
1968. The removal of Stalin-type communist leader Antonin 
Novotny and his replacement by the more liberal Alexander 
Dubcek brought about a sudden and unexpected experimenta- 
tion with genuinely free media in a country which had not ex- 
perienced a free press for twenty years. In those twenty years, 
Radio Free Europe had become the main source of uncensored 
"home" news. It is significant that during this shortlived Dub- 
cek period listening to Radio Free Europe declined steadily in 
Czechoslovakia, from approximately 60 percent at the beginning 
of 1968, before information controls had been lifted, to an esti- 
mated 37 percent of the politically aware population in the early 
summer period when domestic media became substantially free. 
But with the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia and the re- 
imposition of rigid information controls, an immediate upsurge 
in the listenership to RFE occurred. 

►Radio Liberty has devoted numerous programs to petitions, 
letters of protest, and appeals by individuals and groups of Rus- 
sian Jews demanding the right to emigrate to Israel. By broad- 
casting such documents and reporting the revulsion of Ameri- 
can and Western public opinion against the new exit tax, Radio 
Liberty provided encouragement to the aspirations of Jews in- 
side the Soviet Union. The story of the Soviet education exit 
tax shows how Radio Liberty has filled the information gap on 
a question of vital interest to a certain segment of its listeners 
and may have played a role in bringing about greater official 
Soviet attention to the rights which the education tax violated. 
Soviet media never directly mentioned the enactment of the 
education tax law of August 3, 1972, by the USSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium until January 1973, although it leaked the 
fact of the law and its provisions to Western correspondents. 
Many Jews in the USSR and in the West believe that Radio 
Liberty, by spreading knowledge of protests and dissent, has 
been instrumental in protecting the people involved from the 
persecution to which they might otherwise have been exposed. 
One example: Isai Averbukh and his wife, Jewish activists, af- 
ter many efforts, managed to reach Israel in early 1972. In 
Israel, Mr. Averbukh reported that in October 1971 he signed a 
petition defending another activist dissenter. The next morning 
on itadio Liberty he heard the text of the petition and the names 
of the signatories. He recalled how elated he felt that their ac- 
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►!» the wake of a regime announcement of substantial price 
\ —-increases on food and other consumer goods on December 12, 
1970, workers in the Polish Baltic seacoast cities exploded into 
a^series.of angry demonstrations. The regime used severe police 
measures to suppress the demonstrations and imposed strict 
censorship on the information media outside the local area with 

' a view to achieving a blackout of knowledge about these events. 
RFE, by monitoring radio broadcasts in the disturbed area, was 
able to inform the Polish population generally about the pro- 
tests, the substance of the workers' demands, and the measures 
taken to crush them. Soon nationwide dissatisfaction of workers 
forced the government to stop its repressive actions and even- 
tually to replace Chairman Wladyslaw Gomulka with Edward 
Gierek, who adopted new policies, negotiated with the workers, 
and accepted most of theif demands. The RFE broadcasts were 
* cautious and scrupulously accurate. The facts contributed to the 

cessation of government repression and the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions in Poland. 

^In an interview with The New York Times published April 2, 
1972, the famous Russian novelist and author, Aleksandr Solz- 
henitsyn, whose writings are banned in his own country, attrib- 
uted great importance to Radio Liberty's broadcasts, saying: 
"If we ever hear anything about events in this country (USSR) , 
it's through them (Radio Liberty broadcasts)." Solzhenitsyn, 
in a speech on the occasion of his receiving the 1970 Nobel Prize 
for literature, made a passionate plea for freedom of informa- 
tion, pointing out why in an era of negotiation freedom of 
information has even greater importance : Suppression of in- 
formation renders international signatures and agreements 
illusory. Within a muffled zone it costs nothing to reinterpret 
any agreement, even simpler— to forget it, as though it had 
never really existed." The speech, never delivered in the USSR 
because the authorities cancelled the award ceremonies, was later 
published in Les Prix Nobel, the publication of the Nobel Foun- 
dation in Stockholm. Solzhenitsyn attacked all governments 
which suppress the free flow of information and said that there 
are "no internal affairs left on our crowded earth." He asked 
fellow writers all over the world to use their literary talents "to 
conquer falsehood" and described how the international intellec- 
tual community during the time of his persecution at home put 
up a "wall of defense" around him. His address was broadcast 
by Radio Liberty. 
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8,000 persons in Eastern Europe who, on the average, write to 
RFE annually, about 85 percent are under 25. Eastern Euro- 
pean government stations have recently been providing modern 
music and other stimulating programs for youth — apparently 
to "compete" more effectively for the audience with RFE. 

►In midsummer 1972, the Czechoslovak regime brought to trial 
and sentenced to prison 46 persons, many of them well-known 
supporters of the short-lived 1968 liberal Dubcek reforms. The 
people on trial were ostensibly charged with violations of the 
"Socialist constitution' 9 for distributing pamphlets in connec- 
tion with state- wide elections in the fall of 1971 rather than for 
their opposition in 1968 and 1969 to the Soviet invasion and the 
reimposition of Stalinist methods. The trials negated party 
leader Gustav Husak's promise that no one would be prosecuted 
for his views or actions in 1968 and 1969. The trials had a pro- 
found impact both in Czechoslovakia and abroad, not only 
because they abrogated Husak's promises, but because they 
signified the regime's decision to end its toleration of political 
dissidence. Radio Free Europe, in a major effort to fill the 
information gap, broadcast to Czechoslovakia the sharply nega- 
tive reaction of practically the entire political spectrum in the 
West. Particularly effective was the communication of critical 
views of Western communist parties, such as a sharp condemn- 
ing statement by the Italian communist party. A significant part 
of Radio Free Europe's treatment of the story was the parallel 
drawn between the recent Angela Davis trial (which resulted in 
her acquittal) and the Czechoslovak trials (which resulted in 
prison sentences) . It cannot be proved that Radio Free Europe's 
public airing of the trials and the sharp criticism by the entire 
West, including Western communist parties, prevented even 
harsher sentences and saved additional persons from prosecu- 
tion. It is a fact, however, that the Czechoslovak regime had 
given only sparse coverage to the trials and that only Radio 
Free Europe brought the detailed facts into the open. 

►As of early 1973, Soviet media had nbt yet informed their 
domestic audiences about the massive Soviet grain purchases in 
the United States, although they have made a point of report- 
ing similar purchases by China. Radio Liberty has given all 
available information on the negotiations which led to grain 
purchases in the United States and elsewhere, highlighting 
statements of Soviet officials at home and abroad pertaining to 
the purchases and to crop failures — statements about which the 
Soviet press and radio have not informed their own people. 
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SECTION IV 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 



The President's charge to this Commission states that : 

". . . The Commission should undertake a critical examination of 
the operation and funding question and recommend methods for 
future maintenance and support of the radios which will not 
impair their professional independence and, consequently, their 
effectiveness." 

Additional considerations identified in the President's instruc- 
tions are . . the relationship of the radios to the national interest 
and to this nation's foreign policy objectives, ... to Executive 
Branch agencies, (and to) financial and other supporting require- 
ments of the radios. . . ." 

In harmony with the President's instructions, and after consulta- 
tions with numerous members of Congress, U.S. Government officials, 
and knowledgeable private individuals, the Commission identified 
several objectives that should govern the choice of an appropriate 
organizational structure for the continued operation of the stations : 
— The professional independence and hence the credibility and 

effectiveness of the stations must be preserved. 
— Organizational arrangements and procedures must be such as 
to insure that publicly funded facilities are not used in a 
manner inconsistent with United States foreign policy 
objectives. 

— The organizational structure should permit the use of funds 
from American and non- American sources, both public and 
private, and must provide for appropriate accountability. All 
funds should be openly provided and publicly reported. 

— The organizational structure should be shaped to stimulate 
maximum efficiency and economy in the operations of the 
stations. 
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— Since the condition of free movement of information into and 
within the Soviet sphere, which could make the stations unneces- 
sary, is not likely to be achieved soon, the organizational struc- 
ture should be sufficiently strong and flexible to serve for at 
least a decade, if necessary. 

To preclude any possible misunderstanding, a clarifying state- 
ment is here in order. The Commission realizes that there may seem 
to be an inconsistency in speaking of "professional independence" and 
then of operations "not inconsistent with United States foreign policy 
objectives." Fully professional independence could not have limits 
placed upon it. What the Commission advocates is professional inde- 
pendence with the sole limitation that the stations not operate in a 
manner inconsistent with broad United States foreign policy 
objectives. 

Consideration of Organizational Structures 

The Commission considered several organizational options for 
meeting these key objectives. Five were studied in detail : 

— Continuation of the current arrangement whereby the Depart- 
ment of State makes grants of appropriated funds to the 
stations. 

— Grants of appropriated funds to the stations through the United 

States Information Agency. 
— Merger of the stations with the Voice of America. 
— Conversion of the stations into a single Federal entity. 
— Establishment of a new, independent governmental institution 

to serve as a nexus between the public, Congress, the Executive 

Branch, and the stations. 

The Commission concludes that the last option is best suited to 
the objectives. Accordingly, it recommends that a new "Board for 
International Broadcasting" be established to oversee the stations 
generally and to serve as a nexus between them and the United States 
Government. 

\Board for International Broadcasting £ r ^^L^l j 

^ The mandate of the Board should be to revie^continuously^ the 
c mission and operation of Radio Free Europe and Radio ^Liberty, their 
o quality and effectiveness, their professional integrity, the consistency 
x £>f their broadcasts with the interests of the United^tat^^ndZ^re 
y broadly, the "human right to know," and the stations^ac^untability 
for public resources placed at their disposal. 
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The Board should be established by Congress as a Government- 
sponsored enterprise. The Board should be authorized to receive Con- 
gressional appropriations and disburse them in the form of grants to 
the private corporations, Free Europe, Inc., and the Eadio Liberty 
Committee, in order to promote a free and adequate flow of informa- 
tion and ideas among the peoples of East Europe and the USSR, 
and thereby to contribute to the goal of better international under- 
standing. 

The Board should consist of seven members. Five members — 
including the Chairman — should be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from among distinguished 
Americans in such fields as foreign policy and mass communications. 
Appointments should be for staggered terms, and members should 
be eligible for reappointment. Directors should be prohibited from 
concurrently holding other Federal positions. 

The remaining two directors should be ex officio and non-voting — 
the chief operating executive of the Radio Liberty Committee and the 
chief operating executive of Free Europe, Inc. The presence of the 
RL and RFE executives would help assure a fuller understanding of 
radio activities by the Directors of the Board for International Broad- 
casting and also facilitate harmony between station broadcasting 
policies and Board views. 

The new Board must operate to implement the appropriate rela- 
tionship between the United States Government and the stations — 
to preserve their professional independence and integrity while as- 
suring that their operations are carried out within the national interest 
and in a co^^flfectivainanneft U *. ^ ^ 

The Board should be responsible for assuring that adequate fiscal 
controls are maintained. It would be responsible for presenting appro- 
priation requests to the President and the Congress, for granting 
funds to the stations, for promoting operating efficiency, for evaluating 
activities and expenditures supported by its grants, and for insuring 
conformity to the legislative charter. 

It is essential that there be close cooperation between the stations 
themselves and with the Board. To this end, the Commission recom- 
mends that headquarters of the new Board and the executive staffs 
of both stations be located in contiguous space, preferably in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area. Such an arrangement would be mutually advanta- 
° f geous in that it would permit the Board's executive director to draw 
upon the personnel of the stations for much of the administrative 
support needed by the Board. Under this arrangement, the Board 
should need only a minimal staff. A Washington, D.C., location would 
J also help the Board maintain appropriate liaison with the Department 
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The Board should Jbe ^xpecteiLta deal with major policy issues^ 
~ affecting jeitiier or -both, stations. It should periodically make a sys- 
" ' tematic study of conditions in each audience area and insure that re- 
c visions of program schedules are made if it finds changes to be appro- 
ve priate. Thus, for example, if restrictions on the free flow of information 
within one or more of the countries of Eastern Europe or the Soviet 
j Union are eased, the Board should recommend at what point operations 
of the stations should be either curtailed or halted altogether. 

The Board should also play a significant role in promoting effi- 
ciency and economy within and between the stations. Several sug- 
gestions for specific studies are included in Section V of this report. 
; The creation of a Presidential^ appointed Board made up of per- 
sons distinguished in fields such as mass communications and foreign 
policy would give the Congress and the American people continuing 
V assurance that EFE and RL operate with professional integrity and 
in the national interest. Simultaneously, the stations would benefit 
from having an official, knowledgeable source to provide them with 
assistance, guidance, and funds. 

The view has been expressed that the names of the stations should 
be changed in order to mark a new era of detente with the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe and new directions for the stations. 

The Commission does not recommend this change. As indicated 
elsewhere in this report, we find that the stations have successfully 
adapted their p hilosophy and operations to the evcjution . of East- 
JWest relation s. They are not perpetuating Cold War attitudes, nor 
are we aware of important objections to the names, per se, expressed 
by listening populations. The names Radio Liberty and Radio Free 
Europe in recent years have come to be identified by their audiences 
with the broadcast of accurate information, interpretation, and anal- 
ysis. There is also a "brand name 9 ' value associated with Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty identification, whicfh is important in broad- 
cast operations. For these reasons, we have concluded that there are 
no compelling reasons to change the names of the stations. 

Organizational Structures Considered and Rejected 

Grants administered by Department of State. As a provisional 
measure resulting from the discontinuance of funding by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Department of State administered Federal 
grants to RFE and RL for part of fiscal year 1972 and for 1973. The 
Commission considered the advantages and disadvantages of this 
method of funding, either under existing legislation or under new 
legislation wihich might detail the purposes for which grants are made 
and define relationships of the stations to the Department of State. 
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Merger with Voice of America. The purposes and functions of 
VOA are quite different from those of RFE and RL. There is no con- 
flict between them. The VOA is recognized as the official radio voice of 
the United States Government. Like all other XJSIA activities, it gives 
preponderant emphasis to American developments. VOA program- 
ming contains relatively little information about internal developments 
in its audience countries. 

RFE and RL programming, as previously stressed, gives citizens 
of the communist countries information on conditions, attitudes, and 
trends within their own countries and on international developments a? 
they relate to the special interests of the listeners. RFE programs sup- 
plement and correct the news as issued by the media within their audi- 
ence areas, and they supply alternative analyses, based on carefijl 
research of facts and conditions in the listener areas, as well as on 
Western sources not normally available to East Europeans. 

It would be neither proper nor consistent with its basic mission 
as the official United States Government station for VOA to concen- 
trate on this type of programming. 

For these reasons, a merger of VOA and the two stations would, in 
the judgment of the Commission, defeat the purposes of both. USIA 
also concurred in this judgment. 

Merging the stations into a single^ independent Federal agency. 
We also examined the advantages and disadvantages of merging the 
two radio corporations into a single Federal agency receiving direct 
appropriations from the Congress. The stations would thus be federal- 
ized and taken fully into the Executive Branch of the United States 
Government. 

Such an organizational arrangement would mean that the stations 
would lose their non-official status, and even if there were little or no 
change in operations and program content, the stations' reputation for 
professional independence would be difficult to preserve. Further, this 
alternative would raise questions on such basic issues as whether the 
private corporations could transfer assets to a Government agency and 
whether the present right to radio broadcast frequencies could be 
transferred. It would also jeopardize the status of the licensing agree- 
ments in the four countries from which the stations transmit — the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Spain, Portugal, and the Republic of 
China. 
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SECTION V 



POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS AND 
ECONOMIES 



The General Accounting Office, which in early 1972 completed a 
study of "U.S. Government Monies Provided to Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty," reported that ". . . Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
Committee have taken sufficient steps to insure sound financial manage- 
ment practices and public monies have been reasonably accounted for, 
effectively administered, and applied for the stated purposes of the 
Radios and their respective corporations." 

The General Accounting Office report, at the same time, made a 
number of suggestions for the future. It pointed out that certain 
similar functions such as managerial, administrative, and news services 
are being performed by both organizations. The report expressed the 
belief that some of these f unctions could be combined with considerable 
savings. 

The Commission explored these matters to the extent permitted by 
the budget and time available to it. We requested the managements of 
the two stations to respond to the suggestions contained in the General 
Accounting Office report and specifically to examine every feasible 
opportunity for achieving economies and increased efficiency through 
possible mergers of activities, other consolidations, or exchanges of 
services. Based on information provided by the stations, consultations 
with the General -Accounting Office, and its own observations and de- 
liberations, the Commission reports the following : 

The two stations have made a number of consolidations and ex- 
changes of services, thereby accomplishing in some instances note- 
worthy savings. For example: 

1. Consolidated news service 

Radio Liberty receives the entire output of the Radio Free 
Europe central newsroom, thus avoiding duplication of a service 
that costs about $2 million a year. 
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2. Monitoring Services Exchange 

Radio Liberty handles the monitoring of Soviet broadcasts, thus 
relieving RFE of the necessity of a Russian language monitoring 
service. Conversely, RFE handles the monitoring of important 
news stories from its audience areas and forwards the results to 
RL. 

3. Research Exchcmge 

The research output of the two stations is exchanged on a current 
basis to avoid duplication of effort. 

4. Administrative and Technical Cooperation 

There is continuous and close cooperation between the two 
staffs, resulting in division of labor designed to effect savings 
to both stations. Examples are a jointly worked-out delivery and 
pick-up system at the airport in Munich ; periodic wage and work- 
ing-conditions surveys conducted by RL for both stations; use 
of RFE point-to-point frequencies if RL landlines to its Spanish 
base are out of order. 

Beyond these already instituted steps, the stations are exploring 
further consolidations which will require more extensive studies. 
Among these are the joint management and administration of trans- 
mitting facilities located in Lampertheim and Biblis in Germany; use 
in RL administration of the RFE computer center; joint use of wire 
communications between the Munich-based radio stations and their 
New York headquarters; and arrangements for a joint daily New 
York-to-Munich air shipment service. 

The Commission found that consideration of some potentially 
larger economies involves the question of the probable life span of the 
stations. For example, a consolidation of headquarters space and some 
staff functions in Munich would undoubtedly achieve sizeable operat- 
ing economies, but it would require a large initial investment. The 
stations estimate this investment at $14 million, based on existing high 
real estate and construction costs in Munich. 

A related issue is what degree of permanence should be built into 
plans to update the technical facilities of the stations. As noted ear- 
lier in this report, the Commission recommends that the stations 
should continue for as long as the governments of the countries to 
which they broadcast persist in maintaining tight censorship and 
control over the dissemination of news and information within their 
borders. Evidence to date indicates no pattern suggesting a letup in 
the attitudes of the governments within the Soviet-bloc countries. 
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These realities compel us to conclude — however regretfully — that the 
need for the stations is likely to continue for some years to come. 

In the past ten years, a revolution has taken place in international 
broadcasting, characterized by the use of much higher-powered trans- 
mitters and by the constantly growing number of international broad- 
casters. Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe have not participated 
in this revolution. Studies conducted by the United States Govern- 
ment make it clear that additional investment in modern higher-pow- 
ered technical facilities must be made at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity. The studies which have been made establish the fact that if such 
modernization is not undertaken the intended audiences will find it 
increasingly difficult to hear their broadcasts. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends that steps be taken as 
soon as feasible to proceed with the renovation and modernization 
of the technical facilities of the two stations. At the same time, the 
Commission notes that the General Accounting Office in its report 
recommended an intensive study to consider possible economies that 
might result from consolidation or joint use of technical facilities. 
Also, while we have noted elsewhere that functional integration with 
the Voice of America would undermine the effectiveness of the sta- 
tions as well as of VOA, this does not preclude the possibility of their 
joint use of transmitting facilities and locations. It was beyond our 
competence to examine this complicated question in depth or to esti- 
mate potential savings. But, because of the sizable amount of money 
involved in modernizing facilities as well as of the importance of 
being able to deliver a reliable signal to listeners, we recommend that 
a comprehensive study of all United States international radio broad- 
casting facilities be undertaken at the earliest possible date. If at all 
possible, funds in fiscal year 1974 should be made available for this 
purpose, so that the proposed Board for International Broadcasting 
will have the benefit of the study results at an early date. 

The Commission recommends also that: 1) the proposed Board 
for International Broadcasting undertake as one of its first tasks an 
intensive examination of the relative benefits that might accrue from 
possible consolidations of headquarters space and functions in Munich 
as well as other locations where the two stations have personnel and 
facilities; 2) the Board, as a matter of high priority, work closely 
with the stations in exploring new possibilities for economy and effi- 
ciency and in carrying out studies and reorganizations designed to 
achieve savings and increased efficiency of operations. 

The Commission also considered the desirability of a full corpo- 
rate merger of Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe. We concluded 
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SECTION VI 



FINANCING THE STATIONS 



It was suggested in last year's hearings of the Senate Foreign 
Kelations Committee that Western European nations should provide 
financial as well as moral support to Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty. Some of the most concerned members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives with whom the Commission con- 
sulted reiterated this point, though a number had doubts whether sub- 
stantial contributions could be obtained in the near future. Others had 
serious reservations regarding the feasibility and political conse- 
quences of outside participation. 

United State* Role 

From their inception, the moving force behind Radio Liberty and 
Radio Free Europe broadcasts has been American. Both stations were 
privately incorporated in the United States largely at the instigation 
of the United States Government. Basic hroadcasting and^operational 
policies have always been established by Americans ^occupying senior 
management positions, although former citizens from Eastern Europe 
(many of them today naturalized Americans) as well as citizens of a 
number of other European countries play important roles in the two 
stations. All direct financing of the stations has been American. 

The United States Government has been decisive throughout in 
establishing and funding the stations. RFE has had some success in 
soliciting individual and corporate financial contributions but Radio 
Liberty has never engaged in active solicitation of private contribu- 
tions. The United States Government has been the primary source 
of funds for both stations. 

Since policies governing the broadcasts of the stations over the 
years have also been American, the substance and tone of broadcasts 
have moved broadly with the currents of United States relations with 
the governments of the area. RFE, particularly, has been able to draw 
on the vast reservoir of goodwill toward the United States that exists 
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The North Atlantic Assembly in its November 1972 meeting in Bonn 
also discussed a supporting action for the stations but took no final 
action. Clearly, these developments reflect a reluctance by West Euro- 
pean governments to consider financial aid to the stations, much as 
these governments recognize the valuable role played by their 
broadcasts. 

In early November 1972 the Commission met with Dr. J. H. van 
Roi jen, the new Chairman of the West European Advisory Committee 
on the Free Flow of Information (successor to the West European 
Advisory Committee to Radio Free Europe) , during the Commission's 
visit to Munich. He felt that private and possibly some public funds 
contributing to station budgets could gradually be developed, but he 
was not optimistic that such funds would reach substantial proportions. 

While leading European opinion is almost invariably laudatory, 
the Commission sees three major problems associated with broadening 
the base of support for broadcast operations to include Western Euro- 
pean governments. First, financial contributions for operations of the 
stations would likely imply participation in management. This could 
lead to very difficult and cumbersome problems. Second, maintaining 
the professional independence of the stations is of prime importance 
and, while our Government is committed to this principle, there is no 
assurance that this concept would necessarily prevail were several 
countries and their parliaments involved in financing and control. 
Third, with many governments involved, overall policy on a host of 
specific issues would necessarily come to reflect the least common 
denominator of the opinions of the participating governments, with 
the result that the effectiveness of the radios would inevitably be 
impaired. 

We believe, in sum, that multinational direction could well 
handicap the broadcasts and delay daily program decisions. Editing 
by coalition is self-defeating. Anyone who has edited a publication 
under multinational auspices knows the blandness that can result from 
diffuse and sometimes conflicting direction. The Commission believes, 
therefore, that Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, while respect- 
ing the sensitivities of other nations and soliciting their advice, should 
not be subjected to multigovernment control. 

In its decision to recommend against seeking direct operating sup- 
port for the radios from the governments of Western Europe, the Com- 
mission was acutely aware of the persuasive arguments advanced by 
some members of Congress calling upon the nations of Western 
Europe to share in the cost of programs which also serve their beliefs 
and from which they also benefit. This argument developed out of 
dissatisfaction with the proportion of Western European defense costs 
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Private Contributions in the United States 

The Commission and the Directors and Trustees of Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty are in full agreement that the future effec- 
tiveness of the radios will depend, as it has in the past, on their ability 
to function as independent organizations. We are convinced that this 
independence and professional integrity can best be assured for the 
future if the American business community and other private citizens 
accept an enlarged responsibility with the United States Government 
for the support of these organizations. 

Such an effort can best be conducted by the radios themselves. The 
experience of RFE, which continues to raise appreciable funds from 
the private sector at reasonable cost, reinforces the conclusion that 
the radios themselves should carry on and, to the extent possible, 
broaden the present fund-raising program. 

It is important, however, to note that fund raising for voluntary 
international activities in general is becoming relatively more difficult. 
Contributors are under pressure to give increasing priority to domestic 
projects and the solution of local and national problems concerning 
such matters as poverty, crime, discrimination, addiction and environ- 
mental pollution. This is entirely understandable. Yet we Americans 
cannot afford to allow our preoccupation with internal problems to 
obscure the necessity of dealing realistically with the rest of the 
world, and especially with the communist world. Both the public and 
the private support of these operations should be continued and 
strengthened. 

We believe that for the foreseeable future the business-govern- 
ment partnership in this undertaking should focus on a capital fund 
drive designed to underwrite a long-overdue program for modernizing 
the technical equipment of these radios. RFE's and RL's signals are 
beginning to be drowned out, not only by communist jammers, but 
also by other broadcasters using more powerful transmitters on neigh- 
boring frequencies. Listeners are reporting that reception is getting 
worse. 

We therefore strongly recommend that the President take the 
lead in a proposed capital fund drive by recommending an appropria- 
tion to provide the first 50 percent of the required capital funds and 
calling upon the radios to conduct a campaign to raise a like amount 
from private citizens and the business community. The capital renewal 
program as estimated by the two radios calls for a basic investment of 
$30 million over a period of three years. This estimate is subject to 
amendment, depending upon the results of the Commission's recom- 
mendation in Section V that there be an independent study of all 
United States international radio broadcasting facilities. 
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SECTION VII 



CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 



Most members of this Commission have at one time or another 
expressed their belief that Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty have 
fulfilled and are fulfilling an important role in the overall framework 
of United States national objectives. However, in approaching the 
task assigned us, we attempted insofar as is humanly possible to quar- 
antine our previous notions and beliefs and to examine all aspects of 
the proposition with objectivity. While the primary task given us was 
to recommend how the stations should continue, rather than whether 
they should continue, we felt in good conscience we could not answer 
the "how" question until we were completely satisfied that the stations 
should continue. Our concern was not whether the stations have done 
well in the past but whether they serve their purposes at present, under 
changed international conditions. More importantly, we felt it neces- 
sary to examine whether they would promote our national interests in 
the future, in a period when we hope that our governmental relations 
with the Soviet Union and East European countries will be conducted 
in a more cooperative climate. 

We studied these questions carefully. We talked to people with 
experience and special insights; we spent a full week with members of 
the staffs of the stations in Munich; we read scripts and research 
studies; we studied all recent Congressional hearings on the subject; 
and we analyzed the attacks on the stations by communist media and 
governments. We are now convinced not only that the stations continue 
to fulfill an important role but that in this forthcoming delicate and 
sensitive period their task will be more vital and indispensable than 
ever. 

Progress toward relaxation of international tensions will be the 
product of many influences. The free flow of ideas and information 
will be critical among these. Without this free communication of in- 
formation and ideas, governments will strive to insulate themselves 
from the pressures for changes of policies and actions which an in- 
formed public opinion imposes on even the rigidly controlled societies 
in Eastern Europe. 
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special efforts should be made to assure that broadcasts never exceed 
the limits of restrained analysis. Understatement, rather than over- 
statement, should be the norm. 2) The stations should identify them- 
selves fully and openly at the beginning and end of each series of 
broadcasts in a given language, indicating that the programs are made 
possible by grants from the Government of the United States of 
America, by private donations and by cooperation from other govern- 
ments, and that they are supported in the belief that all peoples are 
entitled to have truthful news and interpretations of developments, 
both inside and outside of the broadcast area. 



Finally, the Commission feels that the use of United States 
Government funds for Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty should 
be put into proper perspective. It is our conviction that the special 
contributions of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty to a better 
understanding by citizens of the Iron Curtain countries of what is 
happening in the wider world and in their own countries have an in- 
direct but very appreciable long-term effect. Hence, the cost of the 
radios canot be considered separately from our nation's total cost of 
working for peace and deterring aggression. Over a long period of 
years, this contribution can obviate military expenditures many times 
greater than the broadcasting costs. Contrariwise, elimination of the 
radios could lead over time to increased military costs. 

Given these considerations, it seems to us appropriate to point 
out that, though the expenditure is substantial, the cost of Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty is but a tiny fraction of the price we are 
paying for maintaining military forces, dependents, and civilian em- 
ployees in Europe. 
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LETTER OF APPOINTMENT 



ADDRESSED TO COMMISSION CHAIRMAN 1 



THE WHITE HOUSE 



Washington 



August 9, 1972 



Dear Milton: 

I am pleased to confirm your appointment as chairman of the Presidential Study 
Commission on International Radio Broadcasting. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, the operations of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty have been thoroughly debated by the Congress during the past year. 
Throughout this period of intense review, the radios have continued to receive 
overwhelming support from the majorities of both houses of Congress, the ifews 
media, and many of our leading citizens from all walks of life. 

As a result of this public review, a number of different views have been ex- 
pressed especially in the Congress — as to how the radios should be operated and 
funded in the future. No consensus on this important matter has emerged. 
I believe the Commission should undertake a critical examination of the operation 
and funding question and recommend methods for future maintenace and support 
of the radios which will not impair their professional independence and, con- 
sequently, their effectiveness. 

Determination of proper support mechanisms will, of course, involve consid- 
erations of the relationship of the radios to the national interest and to this 
Nation's foreign policy objectives, the relationship of the radios to executive 
branch agencies, financial and other supporting requirements of the radios, as 



1 Similar letters were addressed to other Members of the Commission. 
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well as any other matters having a bearing on radio operations or objectives. 
Throughout the study, the Commission should discuss these matters thoroughly 
with concerned members of Congress. 

I am asking that the recommendations of the Commission be submitted to me 
by February 28, 1973, in order that we may consider any legislative proposals 
early in the next Congress. 

Since this is a relatively short timeframe for such an important undertaking, 
I am sure the Commission will want to get started as quickly as possible. To 
expedite matters, I have asked the Secretary of State to work with you in 
arranging an initial meeting and in the acquisition of appropriate staff and 
necessary logistical and supporting services. I have instructed the Department 
of State and other agencies of the executive branch to provide the Commission 
with needed information and assistance as a matter of high priority. 

Let me once again express my appreciation to you for agreeing to serve 
on this Commission. 



Sincerely, 



/s/ Richard Nixon 



Dr. Milton Stover Eisenhower, 
President Emeritus, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



AUGUST 10, 1972 



Office of the White House Press Secretary 



THE WHITE HOUSE 



The President today announced the establishment of the Commission on Inter- 
national Radio Broadcasting. The Commission will review the alternative ar- 
rangements for providing future Government support to Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty and will make recommendations to the President. Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty have been broadcasting news and commentary to 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union since the early 1960's. 

The President also announced that Dr. Milton Eisenhower, President Emeritus 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, will chair the Commis- 
sion. Other Commission members will be: Dr. John P. Roche, Professor of 
Politics at Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts; Dr. Edmund A. 
Gullion, Dean of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University, 
Medford, Massachusetts; Edward Ware Barrett, Director of the Communications 
Institute, Academy for Educational Development, New York, New York; and 
Dr. John A. Gronouski, Dean of the Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

On May 10, 1972, the President announced that he planned to appoint a Presi- 
dential Study Commission to review the Government's methods and mecha- 
nisms for providing support to Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. At that 
time, he noted that the operations of the radios had come under close and 
careful scrutiny in and out of the Government, producing a number of divergent 
views as to how the radios might be best organized and funded in the future. 

The Commission will submit its report to the President by February 28, 1973, 
so that the Administration and the Congress can take the Commission's findings 
and recommendations into consideration in formulating any necessary legislation 
early in the 93rd Congress. 
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FOB IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



MAY 10, 1972 



Office of the White House Press Secretary 



THE WHITE HOUSE 



STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 



Under Public Law 92-246, which I signed on March 30, 1972, grants in support 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty were authorized through the end of 
fiscal year 1972. 

The decision to continue Government support for these radios was approved 
by large majorities in Congress and reflects the judgment that has been ex- 
pressed overwhelmingly by newspapers throughout this country and by leading 
citizens in all walks of life that Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty continue 
to perform a unique and valuable service. As I stated in a recent letter to the 
Chairman of the Radio Free Europe Fund, 

... we have followed closely the work of RFE and are satisfied that it 
continues to serve a fundamental national interest. 

I also said that 

. . . the free flow of information and ideas among nations is indispensable 
to more normal relations between East and West and to better prospects 
for an enduring peace. 

1 have therefore asked the Secretary of State to submit today a bill which would 
continue Government support to the radios through fiscal year 1973. As with the 
fiscal year 1972 authorization, this bill would make the grants to the radios 
through the Secretary of State under such terms and conditions he deems 
appropriate. 

A number of different views have been expressed in Congress as to how the 
radios might best be funded for the future. No consensus on this important 
matter has emerged. The House version of the fiscal year 1972 authorization 
and Senate Resolution 272 make clear that majorities in both Houses believe 
this should be given further study before a definitive solution is adopted. 

To this end, I plan to appoint a Presidential Study Commission with in- 
structions to render its report and recommendations by February 28, 1973, so 
that the Administration and Congress can take them into consideration in 
formulating authorizing legislation for fiscal year 1974. In making its study, 
the Commission will be particularly concerned to consult exhaustively with 
members of Congress. 
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Appendix B 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF PUBLIC FUNDING 
FOR RADIO FREE EUROPE AND RADIO LIBERTY 



The sequence of legislative action involving Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty began in January 1971, when Senator Clifford P. Case introduced S. 18, 
a bill to amend P.L. 402, the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act, to 
provide $30 million in grants to the stations in fiscal year 1972 through the De- 
partment of State "under such terms and conditions as the Secretary considers 
appropriate." 

In May 1971 the Administration presented a bill of its own, S. 1930, to create 
an American Council for Private International Communications, Incorporated, 
designed to administer $30 million in grants to the two radios. Senator Case in- 
troduced this bill at the Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings on May 24, 
1971. A revised version of S. 1930 was also considered by the Committee and 
subsequently introduced in the House as H.R. 9330 by Representative Reid. 

On June 8, 1971, Chairman Fulbright wrote letters to the Chief of the For- 
eign Affairs Division of the Congressional Research Service (CRS) and to the 
Comptroller General asking for substantive and fiscal studies of the two radios 
to determine "whether or not it is in the public interest to provide additional tax 
dollars for the two radios." The Committee report submitted to the Senate on 
July 20, 1971, stated that the Senate Foreign Relations Committee had decided 
that "before making any definitive, long-term decisions on future funding of the 
radios," the Committee should have available some in-depth background studies 
on them. 

In the meantime, the Committee reported out Senator Case's original bill, 
S. 18, with a $35 million authorization. The Senate passed this bill by voice vote. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee held hearings on H.R. 9037 (the 
House version of S. 1930) and H.R. 9330 (the revised version of S. 1930) on 
September 14 and 21, 1971, and then met again on September 30. At this meeting, 
the Committee decided to propose an amendment to S. 18 in order to create a 
Study Commission which would have until November 30, 1972, to examine the 
radios and make "recommendations with respect to future management, opera- 
tion, and support" of the radios. The Chairman of the Commission, a public mem- 
ber to be appointed by the President, would receive the appropriations for and 
supervise the grants to the radios of $30 and $38.5 million respectively in fiscal 
years 1972 and 1973, until the Congress in the spring of 1973 had studied and 
acted upon the Commission's recommendations. The House passed this bill on 
November 19, 1971. 

A House-Senate conference to reconcile the two versions took place Janu- 
ary 10, 1972. By this date, the Senate already had in its possession a completed 
draft of the study it had requested in June 1971 of the Congressional Research 
Service. This House-Senate conference committee meeting and a later meeting 
ended without agreement. 
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Appendix C 



IMPEDIMENTS TO THE FREE FLOW OF INFOR- 
MATION AND IDEAS IN THE SOVIET UNION 1 



Although committed to freedom of speech by its own Constitution and by 
adherence to the Universal Declaration of Human Bights, the Soviet Union 
maintains the most elaborate and comprehensive system known to history for 
controlling and impeding a free flow of information and ideas between the citizens 
of that country, quite apart from barriers to communication between Soviet 
citizens and the outside world. The system includes a complete state monopoly 
over all physical means of communication — a monopoly which has been extended 
and jealously guarded throughout the 5&-year history of the Soviet state. It also 
includes a vast bureaucracy of officials, controlled and administered in centralized 
fashion by the top party and government organs, to insure that information and 
ideas shall not be disseminated to the people by any media without prior ap- 
proval by the appropriate authorities. 

Internal Impediments 

Soviet censorship, both formal and informal, goes far beyond the prevention 
of divulgence of state secrets. It goes even beyond the suppression of information 
and opinions which may cast an unfavorable light on the current leadership of 
the party and government and their policy decisions at any given moment. It can 
include the non-publication of laws and decrees officially adopted by the USSR 
Supreme Soviet or the USSR Council of Ministers. Soviet citizens have no inherent 
right to read the text of all laws in force and the practice of "secret laws" con- 
tinues to exist in the USSR today as it did in the Stalin era. (For details on 
"secret laws" in the Stalin era, see H. Berman, Justice in Russia, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1963, p. 76. ) A recent example is the so-called "diploma 
tax" on persons wishing to emigrate abroad ; this was enacted on August 3 and 
10, 1972. Its existence is admitted by Soviet officials, but its text has not been 
published in any of the publicly available legal registers. (1) The withholding of 
new legislation from publication is legally permitted by a Soviet law enacted on 
June 19, 1958, which, paradoxically, was intended to put an end to this common 
practice under Stalin. (2) 

The aim of Soviet censorship is not only preventive, but also ideologically 
activist ; that is to say, it strives to insure that its citizens see all events and 
issues only in the way predetermined by officials of the OPSU Central Committee, 
to which the whole censorship system is subordinate. As the late Soviet literary 
critic Arkadi Belinkov said in London, January 1970 : 

"Censorship, as practiced in the Soviet Union, is a new phenomenon in the 
history of thought control. Before it emerged, dictatorial societies, from 



1 Prepared at *he request of the Commission by Radio Liberty on November 20, 1972. 
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antiquity onwards, had been concerned merely to repress heretical opinions, 
whereas the Soviet Communist Party has introduced a system so thorough 
that it not only censors a writer but dictates what he shall say." 



For an example of the management of information which goes beyond 
censorship, the recent U.S. presidential election was reported by Soviet media 
in a manner which, while generally favorable to President Nixon, gave an over- 
whelming amount of attention to the candidates of the U.S. communist party, 
with stress upon the "undemocratic" means employed by local American authori- 
ties to deny this party the right to participate in the election. For Soviet propa- 
ganda managers, apparently, this type of distorted reporting served the double- 
barreled purpose of discrediting the American electoral system as inherently 
undemocratic, while at the same time creating the impression that the American 
communist party enjoys widespread public support and thus has to be suppressed 
by official means. 

After the death of Stalin in 1053, a certain relaxation of rigid censorship 
controls took place in the USSR as part of the "destalinization" campaign and 
other measures were taken to diminish the atmosphere of terror which had 
gripped Soviet society while Stalin lived. Yet in 1058 the celebrated poet and 
novelist Boris Pasternak was forced to turn down the Nobel Prize and to plead 
with Premier Khrushchev not to be exiled — all because his novel Doctor Zhivago, 
which had been rejected by the Soviet censors, was published abroad. After 
Khrushchev's ouster late in 1964, the new leadership attempted both to reinstitute 
much stricter controls over the content of all communications media and to 
intimidate writers, who had begun to express themselves more freely, into con- 
formity by threats of the loss of their jobs or even imprisonment. The well- 
known trial of the writers Siniavski and Daniel, in February 1966, was evidently 
designed as a "show trial" to warn all writers that they must voluntarily com- 
ply with the unpublished, and often unwritten, prescriptions of the censorship 
system; in other words, to exercise stricter "self -censorship." (See Max Hay- 
ward, On Trial: The Soviet State verms "Abram Tertz" and "Nikolai Arzhak," 
Harper and Row, New York, 1966.) 

But this show-trial technique backfired; it produced an explosion of the 
hand-to-hand dissemination of written materials known as samizdat. One of the 
pervading themes of samizdat literature is the evil of Soviet censorship in all its 
forms and its inevitably pernicious effect upon Soviet social, political and eco- 
nomic life. Despite the most vigorous efforts of Soviet authprities to stamp out 
samizdat through searches, arrests, trials and stiff penal sentences — in a cam- 
paign which has accelerated since 1971 — this type of material has continued to 
circulate in abundance inside the Soviet Union, and much of it still manages to 
reach the West The discovery of this remarkable means of getting around the 
ubiquitous censorship system continues to be used by writers and scientists (such 
as the recent Nobel Prize winner Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Academician Andrei 
Sakharov and the biologist Zhores Medvedev and his brother Roi, who is an 
historian) ; by defenders of the cause of various national minorities (Ukranians, 
Crimean Tatars, Lithuanians, Latvians, etc.) ; by church groups struggling for 
religious freedom (Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Baptist, Lutheran, Moslem, Bud- 
dhist, etc.) ; by large numbers of Soviet Jews desiring to emigrate to Israel, and 
by many other groups and individuals engaged in an overall struggle for human 
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rights in Soviet society. The Soviet scientist Kronid Liubarski, in the final plea 
at his recent trial in Noginsk, October 30, 1972, remarked on the attempts at 
repression : 

"Trials like this cannot solve the real problems facing a society which pro* 
duces samizdat. Only an uncensored press and a general democratization of 
the country can do so." 



Pre-publication censorship of newspapers, journals, and books represents 
only one formal facet of the total system of controlling the free flow of informa- 
tion inside the Soviet Union. Postal censorship and telephone surveillance, 
although not provided for legally under the published laws, are widely prac- 
ticed. A recent news dispatch from Moscow by Reuter, November 11, 1972, re- 
ported a new regulation adopted by the USSR Council of Ministers in August 
1972 prohibiting use of the telephone for "purposes contradicting state interests." 
The dispatch said the new regulation was being used as justification for discon- 
necting telephones used by people the authorities regard as troublemakers, such 
as Jewish activists in Moscow. The practical operation of postal censorship has 
been described in detail in the book by Soviet geneticist Zhores Medvedev pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1971: "Secrecy of Correspondence Is Guaranteed by 
Law," The Medvedev Papers, pp. 195-470. Even carrier pigeons must be regis- 
tered and a strict accounting given concerning their use. The 1939 decree on regis- 
tration and ringing of carrier pigeons is described in Administrativnoe pravo 
(Administrative Law) by I. Bvtikhiev and V. Vlasov (Moscow, 1946, pp. 229-232). 

Duplicating equipment of the most elementary kinds and even private type- 
writers do not escape the mechanisms of registration and control. The operators 
of printing presses are liable to criminal punishment if they print more than ten 
proof copies of anything, including the copies which are submitted to the censor, 
until the printed matter has received the final stamp of approval from the 
appropriate censorship office. (3) This rule covers every conceivable type of 
printed matter, from bus tickets and the labels on candy bars, to published ver- 
sions of the public speeches of top party-state leaders. Khrushchev himself was 
not immune to the latter type of censorship ; on several occasions speeches which 
he had made on radio or television, and which thus were heard by millions of 
people, appeared with significant alterations when printed in Pravda and Izvestia 
the following day. For example, his famous speech on "goulash communism" 
in Budapest on April 1, 1964, and his praise of Lysenko during a speech at Alma- 
Ata (Pravda, August 26, 1961) were changed in published versions. Two para- 
graphs from Brezhnev's speech at the 24th CPSU Congress were deleted in the 
Pravda version (see The Daily Telegraph, April 27, 1971). 

The controls over other types of Soviet communications media, such as 
domestic radio broadcasts, films, stage productions, artistic works, and even music 
are just as severe as those applied to written matter. None of these communica- 
tions can reach the eyes and ears of the Soviet citizen without prior approval of 
the responsible officials. 

No detailed published study has appeared in the West which adequately 
describes all the restrictions on freedom of the spoken and written word in the 
USSR, whereas dozens of scholarly books and articles have been devoted to the 
study of censorship existing in Russia before 1917. This gap concerning the 
Soviet censorship system and how it works may be partially filled by the forth- 
coming book entitled Soviet Censorship, to be published early in 1973 by the 
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Vast amounts of Western literature and publications are received by offi- 
cials of the Soviet government, but these are made available only to limited 
circles of readers in highly selective ways. Professor Aleksei Yakushev, a former 
teacher of the philosophy of science at Moscow University, who defected to the 
West in 1960, states the matter as follows: "(Published) information from 
abroad does exist in the Soviet Union, but is administered in doses. Certain 
books are published in small editions sometimes consisting of only one copy." 
(4) Foreign works which are translated and published in the USSR are fre- 
quently cut and censored without any indication that changes have been made. 
Arthur Miller (5) and Marshal Tito (6) are among the better-known victims of, 
and protestors against this Soviet practice. 

The Soviet government even attempts to control what is printed and broad- 
cast abroad. For example, the Soviet ambassador in Helsinki officially com- 
plained about the design of a Finnish beer bottle label (7). More recently, the 
Soviet ambassador to Paris, Piotr Abrasimov, published an open letter in UHu- 
manite addressed to Francois Mitterand, head of the French Socialist Party, 
protesting the tatter's remarks about discriminatory measures taken against 
Jewish citizens of the Soviet Union. The text of Abrasimov's letter, dated Au- 
gust 31, 1972, was released to the press by the Soviet Embassy in Paris on 
September 3 and carried in full by L'Humanite on September 4, 1972. The offi- 
cial criticism of the Nobel Committee and pressures subsequently brought to 
bear on the Swedish government in connection with the awarding of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature to Alexander Solzhenitsyn in 1970 provides another well- 
known example. 

A variety of measures are employed by the Soviet government to prevent 
their citizens from listening to the broadcasts of foreign radio stations. Listen- 
ing to foreign broadcasts is not formally forbidden by Soviet law, but anyone 
who repeats to a neighbor what he heard on these broadcasts makes himself 
potentially liable under the RSFSR Criminal Code, Article 70 (duplicated in the 
Criminal Codes of other Union Republics), to the charge of "spreading slander- 
ous inventions which are harmful to the Soviet state and social system with 
the aim of undermining or weakening Soviet power." A somewhat lesser charge 
was added to the criminal code in September 1966 (Article 190.1) to cover in- 
stances in which treasonable intent was not present ; it created a new crime — 
"Systematically spreading in oral form evidently false information damaging to 
the Soviet state and social system." In actual court practice, as evidenced by 
numerous samizdat reports on trials under these criminal code provisions, the 
fact that the information may actually be true, perhaps even a matter of world- 
wide news (for example, food shortages in 1963 or the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968), is not an adequate defense if the investigatory and prosecution organs 
have judged that unauthorized dissemination of the information is damaging 
to the Soviet state. The pattern of prosecution and the punishment meted out 
in these trials has been inconsistent and arbitrary ; it is rare that the mere re- 
peating of information learned from foreign radio broadcasts is the main focus 
of the indictment against the person on trial. 

Jamming is the principal weapon which Soviet authorities employ in an 
effort to prevent listening to foreign broadcasts by their citizens. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation has estimated that as many as 3000 transmitters have 
been used by the Warsaw Pact powers to jam Western stations ; the Voice of 
America (USIA) has estimated that the cost of this effort may run as high as 
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Appendix D 



IMPEDIMENTS TO THE FREE FLOW OF 
INFORMATION IN EASTERN EUROPE 1 



Constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech and the press in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Romania, if taken at face value, are as 
complete as those common elsewhere in the world today. 

But in all five countries, constitutional theory must be measured against the 
reality of a power structure which vest? all genuine authority in the hands of the 
Communist Party and its leadership. 

The "Socialist Mission" of the Media 

The basic assumption of the ruling Communist Parties of Eastern Europe — 
without exception — is that the media are a key element in the fabric of power, 
promoting whatever the leadership defines as in the interest of "socialism" — or, 
in other words, the Party. 

For example, Romanian leader Nicolae Ceau§escu said in his report to the 
Central Committee Plenum in July, 1971 (Scinteia, July 13, 1971) : 

"The press is a Party instrument, and should serve the dissemination of 
Party policy in all fields of activity — including the literary and artistic fields. 
We cannot allow radio and TV to transmit programs whose contents do not 
actively contribute to the revolutionary* patriotic and communist education 
of . . . our people. . . ." 

A report on ideological tasks presented to the Czechoslovak Central Com- 
mittee Plenum in October 1972 defined the mass communications media as a 
"powerful tool for winning over the working people to the Party's policy," and 
added that there can be "no room for liberalism, unprincipledness, tolerance, or 
compromise in this field." (Rude Pravo, October 30, 1972) 

In a message to the 4th Congress of Bulgarian Journalists in November 1971, 
the Bulgarian Central Committee said : 

"We need a militant and offensive journalism, characterized by its effective- 
ness and flexibility and skillful utilization of all its contemporary weapons. 
Of primary importance for the carrying out of a successful struggle against 
bourgeois ideology and ideological diversion is the question of coordinating 
the actions of mass information media on both the national and international 
scales." (Bulgar8ki Zhurnalist, No. 11/12, 1971) 

The tasks assigned to the media in Eastern Europe have perhaps been 
summed up most succinctly by Jozef Barecki, Editor-in-Chief of the Polish Party 
daily, Trybuna Ludu: "One object of our endeavors is that Trybuna Ludu should 



1 Prepared by Radio Free Europe at the request of the Commission on November 20, 
1972. 
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to the fullest degree possible fulfill the role of propagandist, agitator and orga- 
nizer — these classical functions of the new type of socialist press" (interview 
published in Zycie Warswawy, May 25, 1972) . 

Obviously this kind of framework allows no room for the standards of 
objective information associated with the classic ideal of a free press. These are 
often ridiculed by the East European regimes as "objectivism." 

The Polish sociologist, Wladyslaw Bienkowski, whose own books are not 
allowed to be published in Poland, has pointed out that Party control of the media 
is so complete that it is self-defeating : 

. . The problem is that in a socialist regime no method has been developed 
for relaying information from the society to the authorities . . . There 
are no feedback facilities . . . We limit ourselves to elementary methods 
of filtering information down from above, in the form of authoritative 
directives, without taking an interest in its real effects. This is based on 
arbitrary acceptance of the principle that the society thinks, evaluates, and 
reacts in accordance with our directives, and any deviations are anomalies 
which must be combatted by other means. (Bienkowski : Positive and Nega- 
tive Forces in Socialism, Paris, 1969.) " 

The Mechanism of Control 

Such concepts logically demand a regime monopoly over the physical instru- 
ments of communication. All radio and TV facilities are state-owned. In addition, 
there are registration systems throughout the area for the control of printing 
presses and all other kinds of duplicating equipment. 

A more sophisticated instrument of control over publications is the central 
allocation of newsprint and paper, which allows arbitrary manipulation of circu- 
lation according to the political needs of the moment. To mention only one 
example, the Czech Catholic weekly Katolicke Noviny (January 11, 1970) com- 
plained that its circulation had been cut overnight from 142,000 to 70,000, by a 
halving of its paper allotment. 

Back of this control of output is an attempted regime monopoly over all 
sources of information. Predigested information material is channeled to the press, 
radio and TV by the official government news agencies : BTA (Bulgaria), Ceteka 
(Czechoslovakia) , MTI (Hungary) , PAP and Interpress (Poland) , and Agerpress 
(Romania). It may include carefully edited — and hence usually distorted — 
Western press and news agency dispatches, but far more weight is given to items 
from the agencies of the "fraternal" countries, and first and foremost TASS. On 
sensitive international issues involving the USSR, the East European media 
normally wait for a TASS statement. 

For example, no Polish, Czechoslovak, Hungarian, or Romanian media 
mentioned the Egyptian dismissal of Soviet military advisors for more than 30 
hours after the story was carried by Western press agencies. Then their radios 
went on the air with the TASS version, which said the withdrawal was by mutual 
agreement, because the group of advisors had "completed its functions." 

The way East European news agencies operate is symptomatic of a general 
approach to information which is restrictive, not informative. A striking ex- 
ample — in view of the Gierek leadership's pledges to turn over a new leaf in 
information policy after the December 1970 Polish coastal riots — was the handling 
of information about the Eighth Party Central Committee Plenum of Febru- 
ary 6-7, 1971, which discussed the December 1970 revolt and its background. There 
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were several official assurances that all proceedings of the Plenum would be pub- 
lished as soon as possible in the Party theoretical monthly, Nowe Drogi. But it was 
not until May 22 that the special issue finally appeared. It did not contain all the 
speeches and discussions as promised. More important, the edition was limited : 
It was not sent to the regular Nowe Drogi subscribers nor placed on public sale. 
The reason was obvious: the fundamental indictment of the system under 
Gomulka which emerged from the discussion, and which was clear enough even in 
the truncated version published. 

The restriction on public access to information in Eastern Europe is rein- 
forced by laws on the protection of state secrets, which go far beyond normal 
security precautions and embrace information on economic and political life. 
These laws are usually couched in such broad terms as to allow the courts con- 
siderable flexibility in determining whether a violation has been committed. A 
sweeping law on state secrets adopted in Romania in December 1971 forbids any 
contacts between Romanian citizens and foreign media which "pursue a policy of 
slander toward or are harmful to the interests of the Romanian state." 

Censorship 

Despite overall control of media, it is overt censorship which plays a pre- 
eminent role in safeguarding the information monopoly, with the Party the 
supreme arbiter, channeling its guidance through special press sections of the 
Central Committee Agitprop Departments. In addition, there are state censorship 
agencies in all of the countries under review except Bulgaria. 

It is difficult to trace the precise nature of the interplay of these agencies 
with the press. Open discussion of the operations of censorship is virtually taboo. 
The distinguished Polish journalist Stefan Sikielewski noted in the preface to a 
collection of 100 of his articles recently published in Paris (18 of which were 
originally killed by Polish censors) : 

The Office of Press Control acts discreetly and secretly, forbidding publishers 
to leave any sign of its interference, such as blank spaces, as pre-war censor- 
ship sometimes did. (Sikielewski: Banging My Head Against the Wall 100 
Times, Paris, 1972.) 

In a rare admission, the Hungarian daily Naplo (May 12, 1970), the official 
paper of the Veszprem County Party Committee and County Council, denied that 
there was any censorship in Hungary, but confirmed the existence of control in 
the form of pre-publication consultations with the "appropriate Party and state 
organs." 

It would appear that the scope of activity of the state censorship agencies 
ranges from routine "watchdog" functions such as registering censorship viola- 
tions (as in Czechoslovakia), to a more active involvement in clearing material 
for publication (as in Poland). On-the-spot censorship appears to be exercised in 
Bulgaria principally by Deputy Editors-in-Chief, who are usually trusted Party 
members and subject to Party discipline. Penalties vary considerably, from a 
reprimand to dismissal of the author or responsible editor, or even to the with- 
drawal of the incriminating issue from circulation. The ultimate step is the 
banning of the paper itself; this weapon was used against a whole series of 
Czechoslovak papers and periodicals from the Dubcek era which refused to 
conform to the standards of Husak's "consolidation." 
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Control of Cultural Output 

Similar Party and state mechanisms control cultural output — theater reper- 
toires, book publishing, and other areas of intellectual activity in all five countries. 
In the book publishing field, for instance, manuscripts can be rejected by subjec- 
tive judgments about their quality or marketability, or put in limbo by publishing 
them in editions of only a few hundred copies. Party leaders demand active 
ideological commitment on the part of the publishing houses. For instance, 
Ceausescu's speech to the ideological plenum on July 12, 1971, said : 

"Measures should be taken ... to publish only books which help educate 
the masses and create the new man ... all books which fail to meet this 
orientation should be removed from the bookshops." 

Theaters present a greater problem because the closing of a play or theater 
attracts wide notice. In 1968, a Warsaw production of the 19th century Polish 
classic, Dziady, became a cause celebre when audiences began applauding certain 
passages — originally anti-Tsarist — in which they found anti-Soviet meanings. 
The government decreed a suspension of performances, demonstrations were met 
with police action, and the result was the Polish student .riots of March 1968. 

When the Prague avant-garde theater Za Branou began to displease the 
Czechoslovak authorities, its director was dismissed; next the building was 
declared unsafe and finally the theater was shut down. Several months later 
(November 20, 1972), Minister of Culture Brusek admitted to Western corre- 
spondents that the close-down was because of the troupe's failure to adhere to 
the Party's cultural policy. But he denied the existence of literary censorship 
in Czechoslovakia. 

By far the most effective instrument of preventive censorship is the ultimate 
Party control over the staffing of key positions in both the mass communications 
media and the various cultural and intellectual institutions, exercised primarily 
through "creative unions" — associations of writers, journalists and the like. 
Purges of the membership of these unions had high priority in the program 
for restoring the "socialist order" in Czechoslovakia following the Warsaw 
Pact invasion of 1968. At the Congress of Czech Journalists in April 1972, it 
was disclosed that, in the Czech lands alone, 1,212 members had been expelled — 
and thus prevented from doing regular journalistic work — since April 1969. 

Self-Censorship 

East European authorities have frequently stated that the ideal control 
is self -censorship, and in fact it plays an important role. Most jouranlists, writers, 
and other creative artists deliberately avoid touching themes that might be 
considered controversial in the first place. Mieczyslaw F. Rakowski, the Editor- 
in-Chief of an influential Polish weekly, Polityka, has admitted: "In editing 
my newspaper, I have to take many circumstances into consideration, and the 
result is that in fact I myself am my strictest censor." (PoUtyka, January 23, 
1971) 

The Romanian writer Paul Goma, an outspoken critic of the Ceausescu 
regime's "cultural revolution," vividly described to the West German weekly 
Die Zeit (September 29, 1972), the subtle psychological process by which a writer 
can gradually come to accept the standards of the censor as his own "truth" : 

"The severe rule of censorship over a longer period of time inevitably trans- 
forms the censored person into a censor of his own words. Experience 
having taught him that he is not permitted to express certain truths, he 
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no longer even attempts to do so. He stares, as it were, at the taboos 
and no longer sees the truth : his slalom between all sorts of prohibitions 
eventually becomes a flight from the truth — becomes desertion. Henceforth 
his words and writings will proclaim truths which no one can use, while 
he will tell his friends in confidence: 'If they only let me say that . . 
If only the censors gave him permission or even asked him to tell the 
truth . . . 'No censorship authority in the world allows you to tell the 
whole truth/ argues the self-censor, 'but an intelligent man doesn't ram 
against closed doors with his head. If I can't tell the whole truth, why 
then 111 just tell a part of it . . But he forgets — or at least pretends 
not to realize — that part of the truth can of ten mean a life. . . 

Isolating the External "Threat 9 

In today's age of intensive international communication, no amount of 
domestic controls alone can ensure an information monopoly. Thus, dissemina- 
tion of the Western press is sharply restricted in Eastern Europe. In all five 
countries, only Western communist publications can be bought at public news- 
stands, and then often only in the larger cities. A limited number of copies 
of non-communist Western papers and periodicals is available to the public, 
but generally only at Western tourist centers. Others go to the national libraries 
and other institutions where access is limited to authorized specialists. It is 
virtually impossible for the interested layman to subscribe to any Western 
paper — except, in some instances, communist publications. Among Western books 
the only ones generally accepted are the classics, light entertainment and literary 
and political works deemed consonant with regime goals. Not only anti-communist 
works but those with a "New Left" orientation are rigorously excluded. Similar 
standards govern the selection of Western plays and films. 

An official report from the Polish government to the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights, January 4, 1971, stated that freedom of information is regarded 
in Poland as a fundamental human right, and cited the distribution of "press 
publications from all over the world." But a breakdown of countries of origin 
in the report showed that in 1969, the total circulation of American publications 
was 799,500 (about one to every 40 Poles) and of British, 397,500, compared with 
34,284,100 for the Soviet publications. 

Censorship of the mails is so sensitive a subject in East Europe that it is 
seldom alluded to publicly. Its existence would seem to be confirmed by, among 
other things, the often inordinate delays in forwarding mail between East and 
West. Postal censorship appears to be conducted throughout the area on a random 
sample basis, except in the case of "suspect" individuals, whose mail is screened 
more regularly. 

Foreign Radios 

The problem of the penetration of information from the West via the 
airwaves has always been a major regime preoccupation in Eastern Europe. 
Listening to Western radio stations, per se, is not specifically prohibited by law 
in any of the East European countries. All, however, consider disseminating 
"false information" a punishable offense, and sometimes apply this to the 
passing on of information gleaned from foreign radios or even to group listening 
to such radios. One Hungarian was arrested, several years ago, for persistently 
playing his radio (tuned to RFE) so loudly that it could be heard by children 
playing in the courtyard below. 
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Hard currency shortages are usually cited as the reason for limiting travel 
to the West, and undoubtedly do play a role. On the other hand, belated recogni- 
tion of the potential of Western tourism as a sizeable hard-currency source has 
opened the gates somewhat, particularly in Bulgaria, Romania and Hungary, 
for increased numbers of Western visitors. The statistical yearbooks show these 
comparative figures for travel to each country from non-"socialist" countries: 



1966 1971 

Bulgaria 735, 000 1 1, 300, 000 

Czechoslovakia 755,000 790,000 

Hungary 490,000 875,000 

Poland 216,000 313,000 

Romania 185,000 1 479, 000 

i Estimated. 



By and large there are no appreciable restrictions on the movements of 
Western tourists within the East European countries; the stress is largely on 
immunizing the local populations through warnings against the "ideological 
germs" which Western visitors might carry in their luggage. In the Bulgarian 
armed-forces daily Narodna Armiya (November 30, 1972), Lt. Gen. Vasil Terziev 
warned both the military and the general population to maintain "revolutionary 
vigilance" against all forms of imperialist influence, including that of Western 
tourists. 

The entry and movements of Western journalists are restricted at times 
of internal crisis (as in Poland in December 1970), and there have been fairly 
recent cases of expulsion or refusals to grant visas, most notably in 
Czechoslovakia. 

In the area as a whole, there seems to be a glimmer of recognition that 
too short a rein on information for the citizen can be counterproductive — even 
in terms of regime goals. Nowhere is this sense more acute than in Poland, where 
it was precisely an information gap which endangered the breakdown of com- 
munication between Party and people that played so important a role in the 
Baltic Coast upheaval of December 1970. To a greater or lesser extent the 
media are being encouraged in Eastern Europe to throw light on at least some 
of the abuses of everyday life and to be more informative — to be sure, within 
carefully circumscribed limits. But such positive signs do not alter the basically 
arbitrary nature of information policy in Eastern Europe. The somewhat more 
generous scope granted today may be taken away tomorrow, as it was in Czech- 
oslovakia after 1968. 
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The socialist states respect the democratic norms of international law. 
They have proved this more than once in practice, by coming out resolutely 
against the attempts of imperialism to violate the sovereignty and independence 
of nations. 

It is from these same positions that they reject the leftist, adventurist con- 
ception of "exporting revolution," of "bringing happiness" to other peoples. 

However, from a Marxist point of view, the norms of law, including the 
norms of mutual relations of the socialist countries, cannot be interpreted nar- 
rowly, formally, and in isolation from the general context of class struggle in the 
modern world. The socialist countries resolutely come out against the exporting 
and importing of counterrevolution. 

Bach Communist party is free to apply the basic principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and of socialism in its country, but it cannot depart from these 
principles (assuming, naturally, that it remains a Communist party). 

Concretely, this means, first of all, that, in its activity, each Communist 
party cannot but take into account such a decisive fact of our time as the struggle 
between two opposing social systems — capitalism and socialism. 

This is an objective struggle, a fact not depending on the will of the people, 
and stipulated by the world's being split into two opposite social systems. Lenin 
said : "Each man must choose between joining our side or the other side. Any 
attempt to avoid taking sides in this issue must end in fiasco." 

It has got to be emphasized that when a socialist country seems to adopt 
a "non-affiliated" stand, it retains its national independence, in effect, precisely 
because of the might of the socialist community, and above all the Soviet Union 
as a central force, which also includes the might of its armed forces. The weak- 
ening of any of the links in the world system of socialism directly affects all 
the socialist countries, which cannot look indifferently upon this. 

The antisocialist elements in Czechoslovakia actually covered up the demand 
for so-called neutrality and Czechoslovakia's withdrawal from the socialist 
community with talk about the right of nations to self-determination. 

However, the implementation of such "self-determination," in other words, 
Czechoslovakia's detachment from the socialist community, would have come 
into conflict with its own vital interests and would have been detrimental to the 
other socialist states. 

Such "self-determination," as a result of which NATO troops would have 
been able to come up to the Soviet border, while the community of European 
socialist countries would have been split, in effect encroaches upon the vital 
interests of the peoples of these countries and conflicts, at the very root of it, 
with the right of these people to socialist self-determination. 

Discharging their internationalist duty toward the fraternal peoples of 
Czechoslovakia and defending their own socialist gains, the USSR and the other 
socialist states had to act decisively and they did act against the antisocialist 
forces in Czechoslovakia. 

Comrade W. Gomulka, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers party, commented figuratively on this score when he 
said: 

"We tell those friends and comrades of ours in the other countries who 
think they are upholding the righteous cause of socialism and the sovereignty 
of the peoples by condemning and protesting against the entry of our troops 
into Czechoslovakia : When the enemy mines our house, the community of 
socialist states, with dynamite, it is our patriotic, national and international 
duty to obstruct this by using the means that are necessary." 
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People who "disapprove" of the actions of the allied socialist states are 
ignoring the decisive fact that these countries are defending the interests of 
all of world socialism, of the entire world revolutionary movement. 

The system of socialism exists in concrete form in some countries, which 
have their own definite state boundaries; this system is developing according 
to the specific conditions of each country. Furthermore, nobody interferes in the 
concrete measures taken to improve the socialist system in the different socialist 
countries. 

However, the picture changes fundamentally when a danger arises to social- 
ism itself in a particular country. As a social system, world socialism is the 
common gain of the working people of all lands ; it is indivisible and its defense 
is the common cause of all Communists and all progressives in the world, in the 
first place, the working folk of the socialist countries. 

The Bratislava statement of the Communist and Workers' parties says of 
socialist gains that "support, consolidation and defense of these gains, won at 
the price of heroic effort and the self-sacrifice of each people, represents a 
common international duty and obligation for all the socialist countries." 

What the right-wing antisocialist forces set out to achieve in recent months in 
Czechoslovakia did not refer to the specific features of socialist development or 
the application of the principle of Marxism-Leninism to the concrete conditions 
obtaining in that country, but constituted encroachment on the foundations of 
socialism, on the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism. 

This is the nuance that people who have fallen for the hypocritical nonsense 
of the antisocialist and revisionist elements still cannot understand. Under the 
guise of "democratization" these elements were little by little shaking the 
socialist state, seeking to demoralize the Communist party and befog the minds 
of the masses, stealthily hatching a counterrevolutionary coup, and they were 
not duly rebuffed inside the country. 

Naturally the Communists of the fraternal countries could not allow the 
socialist states to be inactive in the name of an abstractly understood sovereignty, 
when they saw that the country stood in peril of antisocialist degeneration. 

The actions in Czechoslovakia of the five allied socialist countries accords 
also with the vital interests of the people of the country themselves. 

Socialism, by delivering a nation from the shackles of an exploiting regime, 
insures the solution of the fundamental problems of the national development of 
any country that has embarked upon the socialist road. On the other hand, by 
encroaching upon the mainstays of socialism, the counterrevolutionary elements 
in Czechoslovakia undermined the very foundations of the country's independence 
and sovereignty. 

Formal observance of the freedom of self-determination of a nation in the 
concrete situation that arose in Czechoslovakia would mean freedom of "self- 
determination" not of the popular masses, the working people, but of their 
enemies. 

The antisocialist path, "neutrality," to which the Czechoslovak people were 
pushed would bring it to the loss of its national independence. 

World imperialism, on its part, supported the antisocialist forces in Czecho- 
slovakia, tried to export counterrevolution to that country in this way. 

The help to the working people of Czechoslovakia by other socialist countries, 
which prevented the export of counterrevolution from abroad, constitutes the 
real sovereignty of the Czechoslovak Socialist republic against those who would 
like to deprive it from its sovereignty and give up the country to imperialism. 
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The fraternal Communist parties of the socialist countries were for a long 
time taking measures, with maximum self-restraint and patience, to help the 
Czechoslovak people with political means to stop the onslaught of antisocialist 
forces in Czechoslovakia. And only when all such measures were exhausted did 
they bring armed forces into the country. 

The soldiers of the allied socialist countries now in Czechoslovakia proved by 
their actions indeed that they have no other tasks than the tasks of defending 
socialist gains in that country. 

They do not interfere in the internal affairs of the country, are fighting for 
the principle of self-determination of the peoples of Czechoslovakia not in words 
but in deeds, are fighting for their inalienable right to think out profoundly and 
decide their fate themselves, without intimidation on the part of counterrevolu- 
tionaries, without revisionists and nationalist demagogy. 

Those who speak about the "illegal actions" of the allied socialist countries 
in Czechoslovakia forget that in a class society there is not and there cannot be 
nonclass laws. 

Laws and legal norms are subjected to the laws of the class struggle, the 
laws of social development These laws are clearly formulated in Marxist- 
Leninist teaching, in the documents jointly adopted by the Communist and Work- 
ers' parties. 

Formally juridical reasoning must not overshadow a class approach to the 
matter. One who does it, thus losing the only correct class criterion in assessing 
legal norms, begins to measure events with a yardstick of bourgeois law. 

Such an approach to the question of sovereignty means that, for example, 
the progressive forces of the world would not be able to come out against the 
revival of neo-Nazism in the Federal Republic of Germany, against the actions 
of butchers Franco and Salazar, against reactionary arbitrary actions of "black 
colonels" in Greece, because this is "the internal affair" of "sovereign" states. 

It is characteristic that both the Saigon puppets and their American protec- 
tors also regard the notion of sovereignty as prohibiting support for the struggle 
of progressive forces. 

They proclaim at every crossroads that the socialist countries, which are 
rendering help to the Vietnamese people in their struggle for independence and 
freedom, are violating the sovereignty of Vietnam. Genuine revolutionaries, being 
internationalists, cannot but support progressive forces in all countries in their 
just struggle for national and social liberation. 

The interests of the socialist community and of the whole revolutionary 
movement, the interests of socialism in Czechoslovakia demand complete exposure 
and political isolation of the reactionary forces in that country, consolidation of 
the working people and consistent implementation of the Moscow agreement be- 
tween the Soviet and Czechoslovak leaders. 

There is no doubt that the actions of the five allied socialist countries in 
Czechoslovakia directed to the defense of the vital interests of the socialist com- 
munity, and the sovereignty of socialist Czechoslovakia first and foremost, will 
be increasingly supported by all those who have the interest of the present revolu- 
tionary movement, of peace and security of peoples, of democracy and socialism 
at heart. 
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RADIO FREE EUROPE INTERNAL 
POLICY GUIDELINES 1 



/. The Character of RFE 

RFE is an independent radio service to Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland and Romania which is .* inducted by the team effort of men and women 
from East Europe and American management, supported by the professional 
services of a large number of West European and other nationals. The common 1 
bond of this international effort is dedication to respect for human rights and to 
the principles of democracy, national self-determination, economic and social 
Justice, the rule of law, tolerance for divergent opinions, and freedom of informa- 
tion. Although the individual members of RFE may be of very different demo- 
cratic political persuasions, RFE does not espouse or project to East Europe any 
single specific political creed or system of government. RFE's role is to provide 
a wide spectrum of facts, analyses and opinions in order that the peoples of 
East Europe be able to form their views on the basis of maximum relevant in- 
formation. In effect, RFE performs the functions of a free press. 

RFB projects an image to its listeners clearly distinct from that of VOA and 
other official Western broadcasters to East Europe which largely present the 
official views of their respective governments. This distinction reflects itself in 
RFE's projection of empathy with the East European peoples and more extensive 
attention devoted to topics of special concern to the individual East European 
countries. It also expresses itself in RFE's "total radio" nature. In contrast to 
the official Western government radios' limited hours of broadcasting to East 
Europe and limited information provided, RFE provides up to 21 hours a day 
of broadcasts on a very wide range of subjects. In these respects, RFE is more 
like a domestic radio service than a foreign broadcaster. 

RFE does not speak as the radio station of an emigre or exile organization, 
as the voice of a political party or government in exile, or as the purported 
voice of an opposition located within or without East Europe. 



Mr 



//. The Objectives of RFE Broadcasts 

The objective of RFE's broadcasting to East Europe is to provide the East 
European peoples with access to all that information concerning domestic and 
international affairs necessary for the formation of a sound and healthy public 
opinion, and which is either completely unavailable or available only in dis- 
torted form and frequently with great delay in the heavily censored East 
European domestic media. This objective is based on the assumption that an 
informed public opinion in East Europe is, per se, in the interests of the peoples 
of East Europe and of the international community of nations. It is further based 
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on the conviction that informed societies help to assure world peace and that un- 
informed societies may more easily be manipulated in directions threatening 
world peace. Free and unfettered access to information is necessary to East 
European societies in order that East Europeans be able to form sound and 
responsible judgments about their own and world affairs, and in order that the 
East European societies develop their active participation in the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the European community of nations to which they belong. 
By continually breaking the information monopolies of the East European gov- 
ernments, RFE's objective is also to create a situation of competition whereby 
East European domestic information media may be encouraged to provide more 
objective information more rapidly or continue to have minimal credibility and 
minimal impact on public opinion formation. 

The conscious censorship practices of the East European governments are 
directed toward the suppression of politically sensitive— to be understood in a 
very broad sense— information, and thus RFE must direct a major part of its 
progr amming to filling the gap thereby created. However, RFE's stated objective 
of "filling the information gap" should not be understood in an exclusively 
political sense. 

East European media continue to neglect, distort, or falsify information on 
many other major aspects of contemporary life. RFE's task thus includes cov- 
erage of problems of current concern to all peoples — East and West — arising 
from technological growth, environmental pollution, population increase, urbani- 
zation, and which are leading to the broad realization by larger and larger 
segments of mankind that new claims for priority attention by society have 
arisen with unprecedented rapidity, transcending the frontiers of ideology and 
underlining common human responsibility and destiny. RFE's ready access to the 
tremendous volume of thought and material on these key issues available in the 
West and its detailed knowledge of conditions in East Europe give RFE a unique 
opportunity to assure its audiences of a continuing flow of information on West- 
ern approaches to these complex issues which, in the course of time, must in- 
volve greater international cooperation if they are to be contained and eventually 
solved. 

///. The Content of RFE Broadcasts 

RFE editors use the following sources for programs : news agency services, 
newspapers, magazines, journals and books from East and West Europe, the 
United States and other parts of the world ; RFE's monitoring of East European 
radio and television programs; and information dispatched from RFE's news 
bureaus in West Europe, the United States, and the United Nations. In many 
cases editors incorporate information from the above sources directly in pro- 
grams; in other cases the materials are evaluated by RFE's research experts 
whose analytical reports assist program editors in preparation of their programs. 



,W Although as a rule the decision on which part of the available material to in- 
^ ' elude in programs on a given day reflects the outstanding issues of the day, care 
must be taken not to neglect programming on longer-term trends. Advance pro- 
gram planning is essential to give greater depth to programming and to avoid 
superficiality. 

1 The criteria for selection of the material for broadcast are accuracy, time- 
I liness, and relevancy to the information needs of the East European peoples. It 
I is important that information not be omitted in broadcasting because it is favor- 
I able to the East or unfavorable to the West, and it is unacceptable that trivial 
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Gross-reporting programs to convey to East Europeans information on 
developments of significance in the neighboring communist countries should 
make extensive use of RFE's unique research product in addition to Western and 
communist published materials. Regular or special programs should make avail- 
able to listeners information on developments in non-ruling communist parties, 
particularly those in which more lively debate is occurring such as the Italian 
and Swedish. Information on Yugoslav internal and foreign policy developments 
should be presented regularly. Special programs on long-range problems of the 
developing countries should also be broadcast. 

C. East European Domestic A fairs 

RFE should devote appropriate but carefully balanced attention to East 
European domestic affairs, concentrating on the provision to listeners of infor- 
mation withheld or distorted by East European domestic media and of well- 
documented analytical commentaries to help listeners better understand develop- 
ments and trends within their country. Comment on internal affairs should be 
constructive, calm and reasoned, avoiding a belligerent, strident, pompous or 
emotional tone. RFE will, however, condemn specific instances of the violation 
of human rights. In dealing with difficulties of which the East European peoples 
may be expected to be aware, care should be taken to clarify their origins and 
their deeper significance for the audience, avoiding polemical treatment of the 
kind which the audience is known to resent. Meaningful alleviations by the gov- 
ernment will be welcomed as they occur, and professions of intent to make fur- 
ther improvements should also be noted and welcomed, although in many in- 
stances past experience will warrant a degree of skepticism. Comment on the 
internal scene must deal with important issues and be directed toward the 
clarification of specific problems. Criticism should be selective, never petty, and 
handled in such a way that it may contribute to a solution of the problem under 
discussion. Criticism of government policies and practices should be character- 
ized whenever possible by positive treatment, illustrating means by which simi- 
lar problems elsewhere have been alleviated. "Attractive alternatives" which 
could offer practical solutions to current and long-range problems should be 
presented. RFE will also fully reflect responsible comment in the international 
press on East European domestic and foreign policies. 

D. Restraints 9 0 L 

The correct tone is as important in adhering to RFE policy as correct con- 
tent of broadcasts. The following restraints continue, therefore, as in the past, 
to be observed : 

-1. Avoidance of vituperation, vindictiveness, belligerency, stridency, pom- 
posity, emotionalism, arrogance, pretentiousness and condescension. 

2. Avoidance of programming the content of which is or could be legit- 
imately construed as inflammatory or unrealistic. Even straight news or press 
reviews can be inflammatory if improperly handled in tense situations. 

~" 3. Avoidance of blatant, propagandists argumentation. 

^ 4. Avoidance of sweeping generalizations and evaluations. 

—5. Avoidance of any comment or broadcast of any material which would 
amount to or could be reasonably construed as incitement to revolt or other 
violence. 
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6. Avoidance of tactical advice, by which is meant recommendations for spe- 
cific action in particular cases, except in unusual circumstances, and then only to 
calm moods in tense situations. The peoples of East Europe, provided they know 
the relevant facts, are better qualified to judge the efficacy and consequences of 
their actions than anyone outside the countries. Such advice is likely to be re- 
sented and, if acted upon, could cause harm to the people involved. 

7. Continued discussion of key issues is essential, but monotony or needless 
repetition should be avoided. Boring repetition is the key to the failure of com- 
munist information media. 

— r8. No programs will be broadcast which are based upon or use rumors or 
unsubstantiated information. If, under unusual circumstances, a constructive 
purpose will be served by calling attention to a prevalent rumor, it will clearly 
be identified as such. 

9. RFE will not jump to conclusions, either by attaching undue weight to 
East European government or other pronouncements which experience has shown 
the government^ may not carry out to the letter, or by unduly discounting them. 

' 10. RFE will not encourage defections from any East European countries, 
either in programming or in personal contacts with East European travelers in 
the West Any radio programs on the life of defectors in the West and interviews 
with such defectors will carefully avoid encouraging others to follow their exam- 
ples. No information on "how to defect" will be broadcast. 

11. RFE will not in any way lead the East European peoples to believe that 
in the event of an uprising or other turmoil the West would intervene militarily. 
RFE will not speculate about an uprising in East Europe, nor about contingencies 
arising therefrom. 

• 12. RFE will not broadcast any material which could be characterized as 
petty gossip, slander, or attacks on the personal lives or families of government 
or party figures, or on individuals as such. This is not meant to exclude the dis- 
cussion of the public acts of public officials. 

13. In the event of emergency conditions affecting East Europe, nothing will 
be broadcast by any RFE broadcasting department prior to consultation with the 
Director of RFE. 

IV. Format of RFE Programs 

RFE's objective of providing information to the East European peoples 
should not result in a total preoccupation with program content to the detriment 
of attractiveness of format. RFE's programs should be radiophonic, recognizing 
the special problems of absorbing information via the ear. This pertains to the 
layout of the broadcast schedule as well as to the "listenability" of individual 
programs. RFE will constantly expose itself to new radio techniques developed by 
other Western communications media. Broadcast schedules will be drawn up in 
conjunction with analysis of radio listening patterns in East Europe utilizing the 
reports of RFE's Audience and Public Opinion Research Department, the chang- 
ing life and work patterns of the East European populations, and new trends in 
East European domestic radio and television broadcasting. 
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RADIO LIBERTY INTERNAL POLICY 
GUIDELINES 1 



Radio Liberty is a professional medium of uncensored news and information 
which provides Soviet listeners an alternative to the monopoly on information 
exercised by the Soviet government, the carefully selected, censored information 
available in official media. 

Committed to the principle of "freedom of information" and the Soviet citi- 
zens' "right to know" as embodied in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which affirms the right of everyone "to seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers," Radio Liberty acts as a 
substitute for the responsible, independent and free press which is lacking in the 
Soviet Union. To the best of its ability Radio Liberty serves the informational 
needs of the Soviet peoples who are denied free speech and free access to infor- 
mation inside the USSR. 

Radio Liberty broadcasts in 19 s languages of the USSR. Its nine program- 
ming Desks — Armenian, Azerbaijani, Belorussian, Georgian, North Caucasian, 
Russian, Tatar-Bashkir, Turkestani, and Ukrainian — function as an independent 
and reliable source of foreign and domestic news, information and comment of 
specific concern to Soviet citizens, in their own language. 

With a programming staff made up in large part of former Soviet citizens, 
Radio Liberty reflects an alliance between those who have an intimate knowledge 
of the peoples to which they broadcast and American citizens who represent the 
American public's traditional dedication to freedom of information and their 
desire for peace and freedom among all peoples. Individuals and governments in 
Europe who share these views also contribute substantially through their cooper- 
ation and support. 

Radio Liberty's Basic Assumptions 

As a basis for its overall broadcast policy and programming, Radio Liberty 
makes certain general assumptions about (a) its own role as an international 
broadcaster, (b) issues and attitudes in the USSR, and (c) the Soviet audience 
to which it broadcasts. 

These assumptions are based on continuing objective research and analysis 
of available evidence with regard to: (1) the basic outlook and attitudes of 
Soviet citizens who are Radio Liberty's listeners, and (2) long-term develop- 
ments inside the USSR and in the world at large, as well as the Soviet listener's 
knowledge and ideas about these developments. 

Radio Liberty's Role 

Radio Liberty's role is that of an independent radio devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of objective, balanced information. 



1 Revised December 20, 1972. 

* Reduced to 18 languages in January 197 S. 
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incite, actions which could bring reprisals. It is particularly careful to avoid even 
the implication of support for illegal and violent actions, since they are likely to 
bring harm to their perpetrators without serving a constructive purpose. Such an 
approach would be counterproductive to Radio Liberty's goals, as well as to the 
image and credibility of Radio Liberty itself. 

Radio Liberty does fully uphold the right of all Soviet citizens to seek 
realization of their human rights as defined in the United Nations Declaration 
and to exercise the privileges guaranteed them by the Soviet Constitution. 

However, Radio Liberty does this primarily by providing information which 
would develop understanding and implementation of democratic principles and 
concepts, and does not endorse specific individuals, groups, proposals, actions or 
methods since such endorsements are inappropriate, and the ultimate judgments 
must be made by Soviet citizens themselves. Rather, Radio Liberty reports on and 
discusses all political developments and proposals in the USSR from the point of 
view of their potential effect on Soviet society. 

While the Soviet system has in recent years displayed tendencies of reversion 
to more arbitrary or repressive actions against the rights of Soviet citizens, the 
efforts to introduce the rule of law have enjoyed some success. On balance, Radio 
Liberty assumes that the demands of a technological society can lead to greater 
democratization in the USSR and that the leaders are likely to be able at most to 
delay — but not to stop — this process. Radio Liberty does not allow periodic 
setbacks to obscure the strong possibility of a long-term trend toward greater 
freedom of choice, pluralism and detente with the rest of the world. 

Radio Liberty's Basic Techniques 

The following principles apply to all Radio Liberty broadcasts: 

1. Effective broadcasting consists of presenting the truth, hard fact and cold 
analysis. RL organizes all the facts of a political event or an economic or cultural 
development cogently and skillfully so that they lead to a reasoned conclusion. RL 
regards this technique as more effective for radio broadcasting than unsupported 
assertions or statements which could be questioned as inaccurate or interpreted 
as no more than personal opinion. 

2. A question mark is a good ending for a script. While reasoned conclusions 
are useful, as outlined above, Radio Liberty's chief task is to stimulate its listen- 
ers to think for themselves. If RL relates all the facts, properly organizes and 
presents them, and challenges the listener to draw conclusions for himself, those 
conclusions will stay in the listener's mind, and the script is not so likely to be 
forgotten. 

3. RL avoids direct comparisons which can be odious and counter-productive. 
Soviet citizens know better than Radio Liberty how much they receive in wages 
and how much they must pay for goods and services. It is risky for RL to quote 
such figures in detail, because they vary widely in the USSR. Incorrect figures 
could hurt RL's credibility and create needless resentment among certain listen- 
ers. Radio Liberty relates representative wages and costs of citizens of other 
countries, translating them into ruble equivalents — pointing out the purchasing 
power of such wages in terms of how much clothing, food, and consumer goods a 
week's salary of a worker in Western Europe can buy, etc., and lets its Soviet 
listeners draw their own conclusions. The same general approach applies to our 
discussions of human rights and freedom of the individual, freedom of travel, 
freedom of exchange of information and ideas, and the welfare of all citizens in 
democratic countries. Nevertheless, selective comparisons in areas not normally 
known to Soviet citizens, for example in connection with industrial output and 
general economic indicators, or foreign economic and military aid, are essential. 
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